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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. . 


r AHIS week the fighting on the main fronts (at the 
time of writing) has been confined to minor 
actions. It is to be regretted that our counter- 

attacks did not succeed in recapturing the important 
bridgehead on the dunes beyond the Yser, which the 
Germans wrested from us. On the French front local 
attacks and counter-attacks have been delivered by 
both French and Germans in three areas—on the 
Chemin des Dames, in Champagne, and near the Meuse. 
Both sides claim several hauls of prisoners totalling some 
hundreds each, but no very outstanding advantage 
seems to remain with either. On the Russian front the 
brilliant advance of General Kornilov has come to a 
stop for the moment ; the Germans are back in Kalusz, 
and the Russians have retired behind the Lomnica on 
account of the flooding of the river. The continuance 
of very heavy air-fighting, especially on the British 
front, suggests that much larger movements are in 
preparation and will shortly develop. 





* * * 


The internal condition of Russia remains grave. 
Complications arising out of the Ukrainian demands led 
early in the week to three Ministerial resignations, which, 
later, were withdrawn. The C.W.S:D. seems to be 


preparing openly to annex the executive power. Thus 
far it has been in the position of a Parliament the decrees 
of which the Provisional Government has had to put 
into effect. There has been desultory shooting in the 
streets of Petrograd, and, unfortunately, it is open to 
any minority of soldiers, maximalists or German agents, 
to make serious disturbances with impunity, as the 
Government is extremely reluctant to meet force with 
force owing to the risk of precipitating general blood- 
shed and chaos. Underlying the whole confused situa- 
tion is the all-important fact that no authority exists 
which has a direct national mandate, and that the status 
of any authority can therefore be doubted and disputed. 
Whether steps are being taken to hold elections and 
convene a representative assembly, or whether such 
steps are being postponed until the C.W.S.D. has 
secured a position which will give itself the right of 
arranging the elections, is not clear. Russia’s one hope 
lies in the early advent of a Parliament with a popular 
basis and a Government responsible to it. At present 
nobody in Russia can know where he himself or anybody 
else really stands. 
. * * * 


On July 12th Sir F. E. Smith was telling the House of 
Commons that “‘ it would be unfair and illegal to take 
action against the soldiers” on the strength of the 
Report of the Mesopotamia Commission alone, and 
proposing a new Court to inquire into the charges against 
both soldiers and civilians. On July 18th Mr. Bonar 
Law announced that the proposals for a further 
inquiry would be dropped, and that the soldiers would 
be dealt with by the Army Council in the ordinary way. 
The episode was not a very creditable one to the Govern- 
ment. In response to newspaper clamour the Govern- 
ment produced a plan about the implications of which 
they had not thought ; when forced by an angry House 
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to defend it they had to fall back on unpardonable 
attacks upon the Commission and tentative whitewash- 
ing of some of the accused persons; and when they 
found it ultimately indefensible, they suddenly deter- 
mined, in Mr. Lloyd George’s words, to “ get on with the 
war. The course that will now be taken is the course 
we suggested as the proper one last week. It remains 
to be seen whether any civilians will be “ dealt with” 
as the soldiers are to be. The failure of the campaign 
to make a scapegoat of Lord Hardinge must be wel- 
comed, and Mr. Balfour has acted correctly and cour- 
ageously in insisting on complete responsibility for the 
retention in the Foreign Office of a civil servant whom 
he believes to be valuably employed there. We shall 
watch the actions of the Army Council with interest ; 
meanwhile we do not think more elaborate discussion of 
the imbroglio would be in any way useful. 


* * * 


The inclusion of Sir Edward Carson in the War 
Cabinet, to which he brings neither special knowledge 
nor sobriety of judgment, is regrettable if not surprising. 
But it has at least entailed his departure from the 
Admiralty. The vacancy there has been filled by Sir 
Eric Geddes, who has earned, in several posts, a great 
reputation for energy, and who has the very important 
advantage of appreciating, for the best of reasons, the 
importance of ‘“‘ the mechanical side.”” Dr. Addison’s 
appointment as Minister in charge of Reconstruction 
implies the supersession of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, which has not proved very workable and had 
no prospect of carrying out the work referred to it. 
The Committee, we suppose, may be retained in a 
consultative capacity. That Mr. Lloyd George thought 
he could strengthen his Government by taking in Mr. 
Churchill has long been known: those Ministers who 
thought differently have, apparently, withdrawn their 
objections, and Mr. Churchill succeeds Dr. Addison. 
His qualities, good and bad, are well known; he will 
certainly not lack organising vigour, but he will have 
all his work cut out in dealing with the legacy of indus- 
trial discontent that he inherits. Mr. Montagu’s accept- 
ance of office is not unexpected, and in leaving the Vice- 
Chairmanship of the Reconstruction Committee for the 
Indian Secretaryship he quits a post for which he was 
not specially qualified, for one in which he might, given 
an opportunity, make history. 


* * * 


No previous Secretary of State for India has assumed 
office at once so deeply and so recently committed to 
the cause of reform as is Mr. Montagu. Only last week, 
with the authority of a man who has served as Under 
Secretary for India, he laid his views on Indian Govern- 
ment before the House, and they were views which Lord 
Curzon, now his Ministerial colleague, must have found 
shocking. We make no apology for reproducing here 
a few sentences from that speech : 


The Indian Government is an indefensible system of government. 


Why should the whole cost of that building in Charles Street, 
including the building itself, be an item of the Indian tax-payer’s 
burden rather than of this House of Commons and the people of this 
country ? 


The whole system of the India Office is designed to prevent 
control by the House of Commons for fear that there might be too 
advanced a Secretary of State. 


The statutory organisation of the India Office produces an apotheosis 
of circumlocution and red-tape beyond the dreams of any ordinary 
citizen. 


If you want to use that [Indian] loyalty you must take advantage 
of that love of country which is a religion in India, and you must give 
them that bigger opportunity of controlling their own destinies, 
not merely by councils which cannot act, but by control, by growing 
control, of the Executive itself. 


Looking into the future, Mr. Montagu pictured the great 
provinces and principalities of India each enjoying 
self-government and “ federated by one central Govern- 
ment.” It is no wonder that the Times found this speech 
“not altogether reassuring ’’ and in places “ somewhat 
crude.” Men, both British and Indian, have in the past 
been called “‘ sedition-mongers ”’ for less. 


* * * 


The operation of the Censorship has made it difficult 
to obtain a clear idea of the development of the Spanish 
crisis. The international importance of the split in 
the Liberal Party is probably exaggerated, though 
many Liberals would undoubtedly like to bring Spain 
into the war. Much the more important event has been 
the decision of the Catalan deputies to hold at Barcelona 
a meeting which the Government has prohibited. The 
Catalans demand complete Home Rule, and the Barce- 
lona assembly (fixed for Thursday last) was intended to 
be the beginning of a Parliament. As we write the 
leaders of the Reformist and Socialist Parties have 
gone to Barcelona, and several Republicans have been 


arrested. 
- Kk 1 


The controversy aroused in Canada by Sir R. Borden's 
conscription proposals has reached a scale at which 
it merits more notice than it has received in the British 
Press. The opposition centres in the province of 
Quebec, where the French-speaking population have 
throughout been backward in voluntary recruiting and 
seem now to be almost solid against compulsion. On 
this issue there is agreement between the Nationalist 
party led by M. Bourassa and the Quebec Liberal party 
which follows Sir W. Laurier; while on the other hand 
those Liberal members of the Dominion Parliament 
who come from English-speaking provinces mostly 
favour conscription, and are for setting up a party by 
themselves, free from the French-Canadian influence, 
which has hitherto been to Canadian Liberalism what 
the Southern States have been to the American Demo- 
cratic party. The conflict assumes an increasingly 
racial character, and its heat has already risen to rioting- 
point. At Montreal a colonel lately in command of a 
Canadian battalion was chased by a mob of thousands, 
who stoned a tram in which he took refuge ; at Quebec a 
crowd from an anti-conscriptionist meeting attacked 
the offices of pro-conscription newspapers. Sir R. 
Borden’s proposal was that the Canadian Parliament, 
whose term expired last October and was extended for a 
year by the Imperial Parliament at its own request, 
should petition the Imperial Parliament for another 
year’s extension. But since the necessary resolution, 
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which in 1916 was passed by agreement, only obtained a 
majority of 20 this week in the Canadian House of 
Commons (Sir W. Laurier opposing it), it may be 
taken that the plan will be dropped and Canada will 
have a General Election next October. This seems 
likely to be much more than an ordinary political 
contest, and to mark an epoch in the history of the 
Dominion. There are some very striking parallels 
between the Canadian situation and that in the United 
States at the election which made Lincoln President 
and was the prelude to Secession. 


* * * 


Among the business to be pushed through before the 
recess, Mr. Bonar Law announced the Munitions Act 
Amendment Bill, the progress of which was interrupted 
to allow of negotiations with the Engineering Trade 
Unions as to the extension of “ dilution” to private 
work. These “ negotiations’ are, we understand, not 
going smoothly. The last stage, when the late Minister 
of Munitions refused any further concessions, was a 
reference to a ballot of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, and the returns of the voting now being 
received point in the direction of a decided negative. 
Such a result would put Mr. Winston Churchill in a 
difficult position. We cannot help thinking that the 
attitude of the engineers is largely due (as Dr. Addison 
and Sir William Robertson were told, pretty frankly, 
at the censored Woolwich meeting) to what seems a lack 
of candour on the part of the Government. The Ministry 
of Munitions declares that the whole object of the 
proposed wide extension of “ dilution ”’ is to set skilled 
men free for other engineering work where their presence 
is indispensable to national security; whereas the 
Army Council tells the local recruiting officers to seize 
them (if Class A or B and under certain ages) for the 
Army! Moreover, the Ministry refuses to face the 
question of how the Government is going to ensure the 
fulfilment of its own pledge (not the employers’) to 
restore the “‘ pre-war practice ’’ of the workshop. Some 
very outspoken evidence, which Mr. Churchill will 
doubtless consider, was given to the Labour Unrest 
Commissions on this and similar points. A sweeping 
declaration of new policy with regard to Labour is called 
for before the Munitions Bill is again submitted to the 


House. 
* * + 


Is it quite impossible for the Ministers responsible to 
Parliament for the doings of the Army Council to insist 
on the issue, to all the officers commanding in the 
United Kingdom, of an unmistakably peremptory 
order that their illegal brutalities to the Conscientious 
Objectors shall cease, under penalty of instant dismissal ? 
The incredible course of cruelty to which Mr. Brightmore 
was subjected, for days and nights on end, by express 
direction of an officer—the details of which editors 
often refused to print because they seemed impossible— 
is now admitted by Mr. Macpherson to have been 
substantially as alle These brutalities have now 
gone on occurring, in many different camps, for more 


than a year; men have continued to be illegally refused 
the right to be tried by a Court-Martial ; when illegally 
sentenced to detention, they have been, in innumerable 
cases, illegally retained in the camp under irregular 
punishment, instead of being at once sent to a lawful 
place of detention; they have, in case after case, 
continued to be illegally sent to France, from which 
(when the facts are discovered and complaint is made), 
the War Office has, at great expense and trouble, to 
fetch them back. Our Army authorities are shocked at 
the “lack of discipline ’’ in the Russian army, under 
democratic intoxication. Are British colonels them- 
selves showing up well, in this widespread and long- 
continued disobedience to the repeated orders of the 
Army Council and to their own code of regulations, in 
respect of their treatment of the Conscientious Objec- 
tors? We do not suggest that Lord Derby fails to 
issue, quite honestly, the proper orders; but how is 
it that in such a plain matter he cannot secure 
obedience ? 
* * * 


The attention which the idea of a League of Nations 
is at length winning in this country was shown by a 
remarkable meeting held in the Central Hall, West- 
minster, last Tuesday. It was a conference of ministers 
of religion called to discuss the idea, and it was remark- 
able because it was interdenominational, receiving high 
patronage from the Roman Catholic, the Anglican, and 
the Nonconformist Churches. The Bishop of Oxford 
was in the chair and spoke for the Church of England, 
Monsignor Grosch spoke for the Roman Catholics, and 
Rev. R. C. Gillie for the Nonconformists; while Mr. 
W. H. Dickinson, M.P., who is prominently associated 
with the League of Nations Society, explained to the 
meeting the fundamental ideas underlying the conception 
of a League. What struck the layman most in the 
speeches of the clergy was the almost universal note of 
regret—or humiliation, as more than one speaker 
expressed it—at the realisation of the failure of all the 
Churches to speak for peace in the fatal days of July 
and August, 1914. The general feeling was that there 
was a special call upon ministers of religion now to make 
good that omission by working for the basis of permanent 
peace which a League might establish, and a practical 
step towards this end was taken when the conference 
appointed a small permanent committee to work as 
an auxiliary to the League of Nations Society. Mon- 
signor Grosch, in a remarkable and somewhat provoca- 
tive speech, made the statement that he believed that 
the Pope would, if appealed to, give his support to a 
League, but he more than hinted that His Holiness 
would demand within the League that official repre- 
sentation which he was refused at the Hague Confer- 
ences. This speech showed that the path of inter- 
nationalism even for ministers of religion is not entirely 
a smooth one, but the conference was distinctly a 
success. We understand that similar conferences con- 
fined to members of a single profession are being 
arranged. The idea of getting the different profes- 
sions to discuss a subject like this at separate confer- 
ences has much to recommend it. 
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GERMANY AND DEMOCRACY 


OTHING could illustrate better the almost 
N Oriental authority of the Crown in Germany 
than the elevation of Dr. Michaelis to 
be Imperial Chancellor. Before it was announced, 
it had scarcely been suggested in public, let alone 
demanded, by anyone in the Empire—certainly by 
no political party. Dr. Michaelis’ politics were 
practically unknown. He had followed the typical 
career of a Prussian bureaucrat, and save for a few 
years’ early residence in Japan had spent it climb- 
ing the customary ladder; through various stages 
in the lower judiciary to a desk in the Education 
Department at Berlin ; thence at forty-six to the posi- 
tion of Ober-Prisident (or Prefect) of the province of 
Breslau; and thence back to Berlin at fifty-two as 
Under-Secretary in the Finance Department. In the last 
two years he had been transferred to special war services, 
and had attracted some notice as the efficient and 
courageous assistant of the Imperial Food Controller. 
One may assume him to be a capable Civil servant, but 
he has not risen rapidly ; at the age of sixty he was by 
no means at the top of the official tree ; and his record 
as a politician was a blank. By a wave of the hand the 
All-Highest beckons him to the highest political post in 
the German Empire, where, subject to no constitutional 
control but his master’s, he directs the destinies of the 
second largest nation in Europe. 

The episode must give Germans as well as their 
enemies food for thought. Now, if ever, at the crisis of 
fate it would have been natural for the Crown to consult 
the people at least in form with regard to its choice of 
leadership and policy. No pretence has been made of 
doing so. Could anything exhibit more clearly the 
difference between the political conceptions of the 
Central Empires and those of the liberty-loving nations 
who are in arms against them ? It is, as we shall show, 
at this very point that democracy and autocracy de- 
cisively part company. 

But if that is the character of the change, what will be 
its effect 2? Time and Dr. Michaelis may shortly show. 
At the moment the plan which is defeated is Herr von 


Bethmann-Hollweg’s plan to reconstitute the Imperial . 


and Prussian Ministries on a less reactionary basis under 
the old headship. The ex-Chancellor is no Liberal ; but 
he seems to have seen (probably Vienna helped him to 
see) that a show of domestic Liberalism would pay 
Germany in the international sphere. He had no less a 
precedent for his view than Bismarck’s, who introduced 
universal suffrage for the Diet of the North-German 
Confederation in 1866 in just that spirit, knowing (as he 
said years afterwards, when he could afford to avow the 
motive) that it could easily be prevented from having 
any undesired internal consequences. Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s difficulty was that even a show of 
Liberalism proved too much for his Conservative sup- 
porters. It is generally believed that he welcomed, if he 
did not inspire, the initiative of Herr Erzberger a fort- 
night ago in order that he might bring the reactionaries 
to heel by the threat of the Centre’s opposition. For the 
first few days he succeeded, and the half-dozen resigna- 
tions which were announced in the newspapers looked 


like a clear victory for him. But the Prussian Conserva- 
tives have great reserves of strength in Court circles. 
They mobilised the Crown Prince on their behalf ; and, 
apparently in consequence of his intervention, the 
Emperor abruptly decided that Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg must go. The manner of his dismissal, and 
still more the manner of Dr. Michaelis’ appointment, 
gave much satisfaction to the Conservatives, who wel- 
come for its own sake every assertion, in disregard of the 
Reichstag, of the personal power of the Crown. They 
feel (and are probably right in feeling) that in the new 
constitutional struggle they have won the first round. 
But, on the other side, the constitutionalising parties 
do not acknowledge defeat. They shed no tears over the 
outgoing Chancellor, whom they never trusted; and 
they have gone on to form in the Reichstag a constitu- 
tional bloc, suggestively reminiscent of that which made 
memorable the last days of the Duma. How far they are 
in earnest, and how much Dr. Michaelis will yield to them 
if they are, we will not attempt to prophesy. But since 
the democratisation of Germany is of supreme im- 
portance to the world at large, it might be well to specify 
precisely what seem to be the principal legal changes 
needed to effect it. They are nofewer than five : 


(a) The democratisation of the franchise for the Prussian 
Diet ; 

(b) the redistribution of seats for the Prussian Diet ; 

(c) the firm establishment of the principle of Parliamentary 
Government in Prussia ; 

(d) the redistribution of seats for the Reichstag ; 

(e) the establishment of Parliamentary Government for the 
German Empire (or, alternatively, of a democratic federal 
government on the American model, which would inci- 
dentally necessitate the disappearance of the Emperor). 


Now the thing to notice about these five changes is 
that they are all necessary for a democratic Germany, 
and very little would be effected by the introduction of 
one or two of them. The first is the hardest to resist, and 
the Emperor’s declarations can scarcely be fulfilled 
without granting it. But great as is the scandal of the 
*‘ three-class’’ franchise, its removal would not give 
Prussia a democratic Parliament without redistribution ; 
for the present arrangement of constituencies, both for 
the Prussian Diet and for the Reichstag, is unjust and 
anti-democratic to a degree for which parallels could 
only be found in England before 1831. Moreover, it is 
of little advantage to have a democratised Parliament, 
unless the Ministry is responsible to it. But at present 
even the Prussian Diet (though in its sphere a stronger 
body than the Reichstag) does not control its Ministry. 
Prussian Ministers always have a majority there, in the 
sense that the majority under the present system is always, 
like them, Conservative. But the Prime Minister (whois 
GermanChancellor) isa bureaucrat, not a Parliamentarian, 
and so, as a rule, are his colleagues ; and they are, in fact 
as well as in theory, essentially the nominees and ser- 
vants of the King of Prussia. Where the Royal will and 
the will of the Diet’s majority conflict, the Royal will 
finally prevails; as will have to be the case now, if a 
democratisation of the Prussian franchise is to become 
law. For though the Diet majorityoften give the Crown 
trouble, they are bound as Prussian Conservatives by 
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their own theory of politics, which presupposes the 
ultimate autocracy of the Crown. 

It is not difficult to foresee how the problem of sham- 
democratisation will present itself to the Emperor and 
his advisers, if they envisage it in the spirit of Bismarck 
in 1866. They will see as he saw (it is pretty clear that 
they have already seen) that a democratic franchise is 
the cheapest of the possible concessions. They will give 
that; and they may add some measures of redistribution 
if they are obliged. But they will fight to the last ditch 
against the principle of making the German and Prussian 
Ministries responsible to their respective Parliaments 
instead of to an autocratic Crown. There lies the 
supreme issue of the internal struggle, the root-difference 
between democratic and autocratic government. A 
superficial observer during the last generation, seeing 
that Germany and Austria had Cabinets and Parliaments 
much as Great Britain or France or Italy had—Cabinets 
composed of heads of much the same departments, and 
Parliaments elected generally in much the same way— 
might have concluded that all these adjoining countries 
were travelling much the same political road. But in 
reality the difference between the Parliament-controlled 
Cabinets of Parliamentarians and the Crown-controlled 
Cabinets of bureaucrats was decisive. As people who 
had lived under both had little difficulty in realising, it 
was a difference not in degree but in kind. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


OTHING is more significant of the change that 
has come over the world of European politics 
than the attention—half respectful, half resent- 

ful—that is now being paid to the proceedings at Stock- 
holm of a few Labour representatives and the projected 
International Socialist Congress. The old Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Association, which lasted only 
from 1864 to 1873, was the bogey of the Continental 
police and secret service departments ; but in England, 
where most of its official activities were centred, its 
political purposes were at no time taken seriously, 
either by the Government or by Trade Unionism. 
When this “ first International ” expired, in 1873, from 
the struggle between Marx and Bakounin and the 
reaction following the Paris Commune, the working- 
class movement remained for sixteen years without 
anything beyond national organisation. In 1889 the 
“second International’ was formed at a Congress, 
or rather at two rival Congresses, held in Paris, and 
attended by about a thousand delegates from a score of 
countries. It is this international federation, open 
to all associations which adhere to the essential prin- 
ciples of Socialism, and also to all Trade Unions and 
other wage-earners’ societies “‘ which accept the prin- 
ciple of a class struggle and recognise the necessity 
for political action,’ that has since exercised an ever- 
increasing control over the opinion of all European 
working-class organisations. Its triennial Congresses 
became steadily more effectively organised and intel- 
lectually more influential. The periodical meetings of 
its “International Socialist Bureau,” consisting of 
(normally) three representatives of each country, both 
stimulated and improved Labour and Socialist organ- 
isation all over the world. Its permanent secretariat 
at Brussels was an important medium for the exchange of 
information and the co-ordination of the opinions and 








policies of the working-class organisations of twenty- 
eight nations, claiming an aggregate enrolled member- 
ship of ten millions, and more than half that number of 
actually recorded votes for Socialist and Labour can- 
didates for the several legislatures. But neither the 
statesmen nor the professors, neither public opinion 
nor the newspaper Press, would condescend to take 
the trouble to understand this not unsubstantial intel- 
lectual influence. Most people in this country remained 
unaware that the International was not a mob of 
ignorant workmen or inexperienced dreamers, but that 
it had in its ranks thousands of trained administrators ; 
that it counted among its leaders some of the most 
accomplished and most distinguished of European 
publicists ; and that the essential features of its doc- 
trines and its proposals, in process of characteristically 
unselfconscious absorption in this country by all 
classes, were sweeping like a tide not only through 
the Trade Unions but also through the University 
students and the younger professionals of Continental 
Europe. Then came the sudden outbreak of war ; 
and the International proved to be unable—as its 
leaders, Bebel, Jaurés, Vandervelde, and others, had 
repeatedly predicted that it would prove—to restrain 
its members and constituents, in every country without 
exception, from rushing to fulfil what seemed the 
nearer duties of National Defence. Assuredly, when 
all accounts are made up, the Socialist and Labour 
Movements of the world will be the stronger, and not 
the weaker, for the inconsistency of their corporate 
utterances: both for the past idealism of the rank and 
file. who prematurely believed it possible to prevent 
war, without any “ supernational’’ machinery for 
effecting this purpose, and for the patriotic devotion 
by which, when the crisis came, they proved, in all 
countries alike, that they were not the “ creatures 
without a Fatherland ” that the German Emperor had 
called them. But the war broke off mutual relations 
among the working-class organisations of the _belli- 
gerents no less than among their diplomatists; and 
hasty public opinion, ignoring all the solid achievements 
of “‘ the International ”’ during a quarter of a century, 
wrote it off as one more foolish Utopia that had failed. 

Now, at the close of the third year of war, the Inter- 
national, far from being extinct, is occupying the 
attention of every European Government. It is not a 
possible declaration from Rome that is the subject of 
concern, though the Pope is still nominally the spiritual 
head of a large proportion of the actively belligerent 
populations. The action of the War Cabinets indicates 
that they feel the meeting of an International Socialist 
Congress, the discussions among the representatives 
of the working-class organisations of the different 
countries, a possible formulation of terms, the probable 
demand for immediate negotiations—the interference 
of people of no social or political standing, of whose 
very existence the several War Offices had formerly 
been unaware—to constitute just one of those “* impon- 
derables ’’ that may count for more than a battle. In 
some quarters it is hoped that the International may be 
led to throw its powerful aid on the side of one group 
of belligerents rather than another. In other quarters, 
it may be, the International is secretly looked to as 
affording a possible means of “ climbing down ”’ to the 
least injurious peace that can be contrived. The great 
capitalist interests in the different countries are perplexed 
and divided—the terms of peace formulated by the 
International Socialist Congress might be advantageous 
as promoting an earlier cessation of the present ruinous 
expense that is threatening to devastate the private 
fortunes of the world; they might, on the other hand, 
jnterfere with financially profitable stipulations, and 
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they would certainly put a spoke in the wheel of that 
economic ‘“‘ war after war” in which the several 
** interests ’’ are seeing chances of gain. The statesmen 
are frankly uneasy about a movement of which they 
can measure neither the strength nor the direction. 
The meeting of the International Socialist Congress 
seems to them something like the breaking loose of a 
gun in a ship during a storm. 

The Socialists themselves are by no means happy in 
their minds about an immediate meeting of the Congress, 
which, in the present state of national feeling, might 
end only in a free fight. It is natural that it should be 
the Russian comrades, without experience of govern- 
mental administration, and a little intoxicated with a 
triumph of theoretical Democracy, who are insisting 
on convoking an International Congress, to which 
they are summoning Australia and Argentina, Japan 
and New Zealand, at only four weeks’ notice! There 
are many difficulties in the way of anything like a full 
attendance. Such a conference could not be participated 
in by the British Labour Party until a national confer- 
ence had given its authorisation. The British Labour 
Party, with Mr. Henderson at Petrograd, is accordingly 
pressing for a preliminary conference in London of the 
working-class organisations of the Allied Powers, which 
the National Conference of the Labour Party authorised 
last January at the same time as it forbade any 
participation in a complete International Congress, 
This proposal of a conference of the Allied Socialists 
has the powerful support of M. Vandervelde, the Presi- 
dent of the International Socialist Bureau; of the 
Belgians ; of half the French and Italian parties; and 
probably of the powerful American Federation of 
Labour. Meanwhile, Herr Branting, the leader of the 
Swedish working-class—now the most commanding 
figure in Europe of the organised wage-earners—in 
conjunction with M. Camille Huysmans, the accom- 
plished secretary of the Bureau, is patiently interviewing 
the. representatives of the wage-earners’ organisations 
of each belligerent country in turn, minorities as well 
as majorities, as to the terms on which, irrespective 
of their several Governments, they would desire to 
conclude peace. Incidentally, he is making each of 
these delegations face the opinion of the neutral coun- 
tries, as well as the counter-statements of their opponents 
—they all return from Stockholm a little more chastened ! 
Whether a full International Socialist Congress meets 
next month—which is improbable—or in the course 
of the autumn, when it would be very invidious for 
any of the Governments to prevent it, Herr Branting, 
and the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee which is 
acting, with M. Huysmans, virtually as the Executive 
of the International Socialist Bureau, are making up 
their own minds, and they are preparing a volume for 
publication to the organised wage-earners of the world. 
They are gradually arriving at a “ greatest common 
measure,”’ if not at a consensus, of the organised work- 
ing-class opinion of Europe as to the terms on which 
peace negotiations should presently be begun. 


CORN PRODUCTION 
O™ Friday morning last February Mr. Lloyd 


George came down to the House of Commons 

“ and delivered a striking speech on the sub- 
marine menace and the Government’s measures for 
meeting it. Chief among those measures was to be 
an increase in the area of land under corn. He recalled 
how, in the last half-century, millions of acres of arable 
land had been laid down to pasture. The farmer must 





now be induced to restore a great part of it to the 
plough. But to do that involves risk. The conversion 
of pasture to arable costs money. The return can only 
be obtained over a series of years. Meantime prices 
may fall. Unless the farmer is secured against loss he 
will not make the venture which it is essential for the 
national security he should undertake. Consequently 
the Government would ask Parliament to guarantee 
that the farmer should not be the loser by his enterprise, 
and that, if market prices for wheat and oats fell below 
certain levels which were taken to be profitable, the 
difference would be made good out of the Exchequer. It 
was a powerful case, and in view of the circumstances 
in which the country found itself, no section of the 
House was prepared with any alternative policy. 

But when the Government’s Bill was produced a 
few weeks later, the world—or at all events the more 
ingenuous part of it—was surprised to find that it by 
no means corresponded with its prospectus. Its benefits 
were not limited to the farmers who ploughed up fresh 
land. The prices were to be guaranteed for all alike. 
If they fell in the market below the fixed points, the 
farmer who had not ploughed up an additional rood 
was to receive his cheque from the Treasury equally 
with the man for whose security the Prime Minister 
had pleaded, and whose enterprise the House of Commons 
was ready to encourage and reward. 

Now there were in the United Kingdom before the 
war about nineteen million acres of arable land, and of 
these nearly six million were under wheat and oats. 
The Government hope that another three million acres 
may now be ploughed up, and, allowing for the rotation 
of crops, we may assume that about the same proportion, 
one-third, or a million acres, would be producing wheat 
and oats. If this hope is fulfilled, the six million acres 
will become seven million. The Corn Production Bill 
proposes that for the sake of the additional one million 
the taxpayer is to give the guarantee on the existing six 
millions as well. 

This extension was defended by the Minister for 
Agriculture by an argument which no one was found to 
refute. ‘“‘ We cannot accept the principle,” he said in the 
House of Commons on July 10th, “‘ that these allowances 
should only be paid upon additional production, because 
it seems to me that before you increase production you 
have got to maintain it, and you cannot maintain it 
unless you give the same security.” 

Mr. Prothero, in his speeches on behalf of the Bill, 
has been careful not to basethe case for the bounties on 
the fact that a statutory minimum wage for agricultural 
labourers is also included in the proposals. He was not 
in a position to use this as an argument for guaranteeing 
the prices for wheat and oats for two reasons. In the 
first place the minimum wage is to apply throughout 
the whole range of the agricultural industry, while prices 
are secured only to the corn producer. To contend that 
it would be unjust to raise wages without ensuring profits 
would be to confess that the Bill commits this very in- 
justice against the dairy farmer, the market gardener and 
the fruit grower, none of whom receives this assurance. 
In the second place, before the war the present Prime 
Minister included in his Land Programme a minimum 
wage for the labourer, but did not include a guaranteed 
price for the farmer. It is not a Lloyd George Govern- 
ment which can argue that to adopt the proposal of its 
own chief would be to perpetrate an act of unfairness. 
Moreover, the Trade Boards Act, with its legal minima 
of wages, has become an accepted part of our national 
policy, which must anyhow be extended to all low-paid 
occupations. In no other industry in which minimum 
wages are fixed by law has it been found necessary 
to guarantee minimum prices, 
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Part IV. of the Bill purports to give power to the 
State to enforce proper cultivation—an extremely 
valuable principle of which we are destined to hear 
more. In the interest of agricultural progress, it is 
said, it is worth while to give a State guarantee if only 
for the sake of securing a State control. But the pro- 
visions of Part IV. as they now stand—they will need 
to be drastically amended by the House—are of that 
meretricious kind that disfigures so much of our Statute 
Book. In form they are admirable; their purpose 


- excellent; their powers sweeping; in the stress of 


war conditions they command universal assent. It 
will be the business of the Liberal and Labour Parties 
to take care that they are put in force. Their enforce- 
ment is vested, and necessarily so, in the President 
of the Board of Agriculture. The Bill provides that 
the Board of Agriculture, “if in any case they 
are of opinion that any land is not being cultivated 
in such manner as the Board think best in the interests 
of the country, may serve a notice on the occupier 
of the land, requiring him to cultivate the land in 
accordance with the directions given by the Board.” 
In default, the tenant may be replaced by another, 
or the Department may take over the land themselves. 
We hope we may take it that the very general approval 
of this ~ of the Bill means that, in other Governments, 
we shall have Ministers of Agriculture of very different 
stuff from their predecessors, Ministers who will really 
enforce the national interest in the land and in its best 
possible cultivation. 

What makes still more grave the failure of our Liberals 
and Labour men to find any possible alternative to 
this Bill is that we cannot ignore the fact that it may 
entail considerable expense. It may be that in one 
or more of the later years of its operation—1920, 1921, 
and 1922—prices will fall below the 45s. per quarter 
for wheat, the 24s. per quarter for oats, which are fixed 
as the guaranteed minima. If that proves to be the 
ease, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day will 
then be compelled to come to Parliament to provide 
the sums needed to make good the difference. There 
will be, we may remind those concerned, no possible 
source for the additional taxation required except a 
steeply graduated Income Tax and Supertax. Meantime, 
the farmers would have been making for years, to the 
common knowledge of the whole country, profits 
which had been considerable, and in some cases exceed- 
ingly large. The restrictions on the raising of rents 
included in the Bill, as at present drafted, apply only to 
sitting tenants and not to new tenants; but this, we 
take it, will be amended by the House of Commons. 
It would be altogether too scandalous if the Liberals 
and Labour men do not ensure an absolute guarantee 
ow the landlord profiting by the public guarantee. 
If they do not, a more drastic agrarian revolution 
would be upon us. When prices were high during 
the war, it would be said, the agricultural interest 
had the benefit; the rest of the nation had no 
Share in the excess profits. When prices fall, 
not the agricultural interest, but the nation as a whole, 
has to make up the difference. When prices were 
high the landlords put up the rents. When prices 
fall, the taxpayers have to make a grant in wee to 
enable them to keep them up. When the war pressure 
was severe, the farmers were asked to put an additional 
million acres under corn. When the war is over, it 
is discovered that this had been used as an excuse 
to fasten on the nation an obligation to pay bounties 
on the six million acres that had always been under 
corn. We can imagine the controversy that would 
rage. The present measure would, in these circum- 
stances (as Mr. A. D. Hall, the present Secretary of the 





Board of Agriculture, has himself, in his book on Agri- 
culture After the War, definitely predicted), inevitably 
necessitate Land Nationalisation. 

We cannot forget that this measure, imperfect and 
objectionable as it is, has been made necessary by the 
failure of the two preceding Administrations to propound 
and put in force an active policy of improving the use 
of the nation’s land. If we have now to adopt Mr. 
Prothero’s Bill, we hope with drastic amendments, it 
is because the last three Presidents of the Board of 
Agriculture, and the Cabinets in which they sat, refused 
to deal with the problem when there was still time for 
better considered proposals. It is now too late to 
meet Mr. Prothero with merely destructive criticism, 
uninspired with any alternative constructive policy. 
We look to the Front Opposition Bench to ashe the 
present delusive clauses about the labourer’s Minimum 
Wage an effective reality, not merely for adult able- 
bodied men but for all agricultural workers; not 
merely for Time Wages but also in Piecework; not 
merely the equivalent for 15s. before the war (as 25s. is) 
but genuine “ living wages’ proportionate to the price 
of food. The official experience of the Trade Boards 
Act teaches us how this can be done; and if no such 
effective machinery is adopted, the labourers will 
know by whom they have hes betrayed. We look 
to see the provisions against a raising of rents made as 
effective as regards farms as they have now been as 
regards working-class dwellings by the Rent and 
Mortgage Restriction Act, which was carried into law 
by the former Cabinet. Finally, we hope for an effective 
amendment enabling the principle of compulsion to 
cultivate to be genuinely put inforce. As thus amended, 
we see no practicable alternative to the Bill, and we 
cannot but hope that the Government will put it right 
through before the House adjourns. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
II.—ECONOMIC RIGHTS OF WAY. 


LEAGUE of Nations, we maintained in our first 
A article, provides an instrument and a basis for 
international co-operation which did not exist 
under pre-war diplomatic conditions. International relations 
in the last century were continually jeopardised by the absence 
of an adequate guarantee for international agreements 
and of a centre for the unification and co-ordination of 
international action. By constituting the League the world 
would for the first time have taken a real step towards 
supplying these deficiencies. We propose to prove these 
statements by considering certain particular instances of a 
political and economic nature. One of the most important 
of these is the international economic right of way. 

The result of the revolution in industry and means of 
communication in the last century was that to-day there is 
hardly a single international question of importance which 
is not complicated seriously by economic considerations. 
The economic lines of communication, whether on land or 
sea, have become increasingly “ vital” to the material 
existence of the majority of States. After all, the war 
itself has shown this with appalling clearness, for whereas 
the strategy of previous wars was directed mainly to the 
cutting of military lines of communication, the present 
combatants have settled down to a bitter struggle to cut 
the economic lines. Now war only illuminates, it does not 
create, the international forces and conditions of this kind 
which continue to operate in times of peace. On the Danube 
and the Rhine and the Scheldt ; on the railways of Austria 
and Hungary, of the Balkans, of Asia Minor, of East and 
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West Prussia, even of tropical Africa ; in obscure bays and 
harbours of the Mediterranean, Africa, Asia, and South 
America, political and geographical boundaries have com- 
bined with modern commerce to raise the most acute 
questions which may be conveniently classified as ques- 
tions of economic rights of way. 

The general character of all these problems is the same, 
and can be stated shortly. The geographical and political 
position of one State can be used as a tremendous weapon 
economically against another’s commercial lines of com- 
munication with the outside world. This can be and is 
achieved by a variety of methods: by tariffs, by manipula- 
tion and discrimination of railway freights, by administra- 
tive regulations as to the entrance and transit of com- 
modities, by tolls and dues on river navigation, by harbour 
dues and duties, even by sanitary regulations. How wide- 
spread and how dangerous for the world’s peace and pro- 
gress these questions are may best be shown by some 
examples. The free navigation of rivers was the earliest 
of these questions which engaged the attention of foreign 
policy. It is the most obvious instance of a question of 
economic right of way. A riparian State which commands 
the mouth of a navigable river can close the economic route 
to the sea for all States along the higher reaches either by 
exorbitant navigation dues or by allowing the river to 
become unnavigable. The matter has forced itself upon 
the attention of statesmen in many different parts of the 
world, but particularly upon the Danube, the Scheldt, 
the Rhine, the Vistula, and the Congo. In fact, the last 
century saw the principle of an economic right of way on 
navigable rivers established for a particular case by the 
Treaty of Vienna and gradually extended to nearly all the 
navigable rivers of the world. The control of narrow 
straits or of inter-oceanic canals produces cases of precisely 
the same nature as that of navigable rivers. Thus the 
question of Constantinopie derives its international im- 
portance from the fact that the political control of the 
Straits vitally affects the economic communications of 
Russia and Rumania. Again, the problems raised by 
the Suez and Panama Canals and their political control 
have differed from that of Constantinople not in kind but 
only in degree. 

Railway communications produce international prob- 
lems of the same nature. The whole Balkan question has 
been complicated and embittered by conflicting attempts 
to bar and to open economic rights of way. This is perhaps 
most obvious in the relations of Austria and Serbia. The 
“economic dependence ” of Serbia upon Austria, of which 
so much has been written, comes from the power which her 
geographical position confers upon Austria of controlling 
the entrance and exit of commodities to and from Serbia. 
Where international relations are regulated by hostility and 
competition, Austria proceeded to deny to Serbia the 
economic right of way, while Serbia’s demand for it crys- 
tallised in the cry for “‘ the window on the Adriatic.” Tariff 
wars, pig wars, and elaborate restrictions upon the number 
of Serbian pigs allowed to leave Serbia were the weapons 
employed in time of peace; for the last three years the 
same battle is being fought but with other weapons. Further 
south, again, precisely the same problem arises in an even 
more complicated form, and has materialised in the struggles 
for possession of Salonica, and Kavala, and Dedeagatch. 

So universal are these political and economic forces that if 
we look across the world to another continent, we see the same 
causes producing similar problems. In South America, Argen- 
tina to-day controls, and Argentina and Brazil will to-morrow 
control, the economic communications of the Republic of 
Paraguay with the Atlantic and Europe, and this circum- 
stance has produced an international situation which is similar 
and is subject to the same treatment as that in the Balkans. 





Finally, to return once more to a troubled Europe, the 
immense importance of the whole question may be shown 
by a glance this time at the future instead of the past. One 
of our aims in this war is a reconstituted and autonomous 
Poland. This at first sight is a problem of nationality. 
But questions of nationality are often of great complexity, 
to be settled by no simple or fixed formula. They have 
their origin like all movements in spiritual ideals. A people 
like the Poles or the Serbians or the Irish, say, under the 
impulse of a common blood, a common language, or a 
common tradition, desires some form of political unity or 
autonomy. But that ideal is not to be simply attained by 
drawing a line upon the map, by cutting a chunk out of the 
world’s population and calling it an autonomous political 
unit, or even by passing a Home Rule Act. The ideal is 
itself faced by other and inconsistent ideals, political and 
economic, and by the stubborn facts of geography. It would 
be physically impossible to-day to draw a political ring- 
fence round the whole territory now occupied by Poles, 


-and call it the State of Poland. And even if it were physi- 


cally possible, it could only be attained by returning from 
the economic conditions of the twentieth century to those 
of the seventeenth. The Poles to-day have economic ties 
and needs which stretch out far beyond the political boun- 
dary of any autonomous Poland. In other words, if you 
are going to draw a political boundary somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Oder, you must find one which will 
not effectually ruin Poles as well as Germans—a task of no 
mean difficulty, as the works of the conscientious gentlemen 
who are engaged in re-drawing the map of Europe will show. 
Moreover, the inhabitants of Polish manufacturing districts 
not only want a political boundary in the north, but an 
economic right of way up and down the Vistula from and 
to the Baltic. It is the same problem of the economic right 
of way, complicated by nationality, and it is one of such 
importance that we propose to return to it again in a later 
article. 

The conditions which we have been considering have in 
the past been one of the most prolific causes of “ inter- 
national unrest.”” They have been at once the cause and 
the weapon of the bitterest international hostility. In 
Constantinople, Belgrade, Vienna, Berlin, and in Africa, 
rivers and railways have again and again served as a kind 
of conducting wire of fear and suspicion, and illicit inter- 
national ambitions. And as the world becomes more and 
more completely industrialised, so will these questions of 
economic communications become more and more vital and 
dangerous. There can be no peace in the world if half the 
nations live in fear of the arteries of their commerce being 
cut or obstructed, while the other half are occupied with 
plotting and planning to cut and obstruct them. 

Moreover, as the case of Poland will show, as long as this 
problem remains unsolved, it is impossible to reconstruct 
Europe politically and nationally on a just or sound basis. 
The whole problem can, of course, only be solved if co-opera- 
tion takes the place of hostility and rivalry in international 
relations. But in conditions so complex as those of inter- 
national relations, co-operation will never persist unless 
the broad principles of international action are definitely 
formulated and means of putting the principles into action 
are consciously provided. A League of Nations alone 
would provide such means, but before proceeding to indicate 
along what lines it could do so, it is advisable to deal shortly 
with some of the methods tried in the past. 

There have been three important methods of attempting 
to deal with international economic rights of way. The 
first has been confined to rivers, straits, and canals. It 
consisted of the neutralisation of the commercial lines of 
communication and an international guarantee of an abso- 
lutely free right of way. The principle of a free right of 
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way has thus by a series of treaties between the individual 
States been extended to the great international canals and 
to the Rhine, Danube, Scheldt, Meuse, Elbe, Oder, Pruth, 
Dniester, Niemen, Vistula, Guadiana, Tagus, Douro, St. 
Lawrence, Amazon, Rio Grande, Rio de la Plata, and 
Congo. In some cases, e.g., the Danube, Rhine, and Congo, 
international organs of a permanent character have been 
created by the treaties for the purpose of carrying 
out the guarantee of an international economic right of 
way, and the Commission of the Danube in particular 
is a signal instance of successful international administra- 
tion. 

The principle of a free economic right of way has never 
been extended from rivers to other means of communication. 
But two methods have been adopted of attempting to settle 
questions of rights of way on railways. In the first place, 
since 1878 a partial attempt has been made to settle them 
by joint international action and co-operation. A series of 
Conventions brought into existence two unions of the chief 
States of Europe for the purpose of regulating the transport 
of merchandise by railway (Conventions sur le transport des 
marchandises par chemins de fer) and for unifying gauge 
and rolling stock (Unité technique des chemins de fer). Inter- 
national co-operation in this way obtained certain im- 
portant ends, i.e., obligatory acceptance and transport of 
merchandise, unification of systems of railway administra- 
tion and material, &c. In this way it prevented within the 
signatory States national administration of railways being 
used as a weapon of obstruction against other countries’ 
lines of communication—a really important achievement, 
as anyone who cares to study the history of some tariff wars 
will discover. But no joint international action has been 
directed in the case of railways, unlike that of rivers, towards 
the question of freights, which, after all, is the main pivot of 
the larger question of an economic right of way. The only 
method adopted of dealing with it has been by individual 
bargaining between States, and the results of the bargains 
have been embodied in Commercial Treaties. Transit rates 
on railways have thus always been kept as a weapon in reserve 
which can in the case of some States be used and has been 
used with considerable effect. Where a bargain has been 
effected in a commercial treaty it has usually been on the 
principle that the rates charged for transit shall not exceed 
the rates charged for internal transport. But the dangerous 
nature of the interests involved may be gathered from the 
fact that even between two parts of a single Empire, Hungary 
and Austria, the question of transit tariffs was at one time 
settled by the terms of the Ausgleich, but later led to a bitter 
economic war. 

To sum up: these three methods suffer from certain 
serious deficiencies and defects. Except in the case of 
rivers no general principle as to economic rights of way has 
been discussed or adopted. Secondly, where the subject 
has been dealt with by International Agreements, the full 
effect of those Agreements and the possibility of development 
have been lost because of the lack of any adequate inter- 
national guarantee behind them. Thirdly, where joint 
international action has been taken, it has suffered from 
being isolated and spasmodic; there has been no possi- 
bility of co-ordinated effort to envisage and settle this 
question of economic rights of way as a whole. In a 
particular corner of the earth, as in the Danube Commission, 
or in a particular corner of the problem, as through the 
Railway Unions, something has been successfully achieved, 
but this is not enough. The roots of the problem are widely 
embedded in the international system, and if they are to be 
treated with wise statesmanship, they require equally 
radical and wide measures. Our next article will attempt 
to indicate how a League of Nations would afford a new 
hope of such treatment. 


WHITE CITIZENS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
\ the last door on the left my papers were taken from 


me, and I was told to sit down and wait. There 

was a flat wooden form outside the door. Down the 
middle of the hall other long seats had been laid back to 
back, and a hundred or more weary-looking men sat on them, 
some of them talking to each other, some of them silently 
gazing into space or shifting their thin legs on the uncomfort- 
able seats. They had, all of them, I think, been medically 
rejected at a previous examination. Some of them certainly 
did not look the part—at least, not in their clothes. But 
most of them had the wasted appearance, so common in 
London, of half-sucked pear-drops. Among them a little 
hunchback sat, dangling his feet solitarily ; another man 
sat at the far side of the hall, a well-dressed man, his 
shoulders and head twitching beyond control. On the 
whole, they were a lean and depressed company. A lean 
man in bowler-hat and glasses, who sat beside me, told me 
that he had just recovered from pleuro-pneumonia. The 
sun came swelteringly in on us through the glass roof where 
the awning had fallen to pieces and hung down ragged and 
dirty. Everywhere one had a vision of melting brows, of 
veins swelling on temples, of veins swelling on hands. One 
turned one’s eyes from the men to the walls and read an 
endless number of ugly, yellow posters giving particulars 
about separation allowances for soldiers’ wives and blazoning 
forth mottoes such as: ‘ You are helping the Germans if 
you use a motor-car for pleasure.”’ One waited for something 
to happen, but for a long time nothing happened. Occa- 
sionally a soldier or an old, wrinkled clerk would come out 
of a door with a paper in his hand and walk leisurely to 
another door. He would be watched on his passage as by 
Argus. He would disappear and leave us in dulness. He 
would reappear and a crowd of eyes would once more follow 
him from door to door. Sometimes a fat, bright-eyed young 
Jew, with a smile that never.changed either to spread or 
to diminish, would stop one of these people in order to make 
sure that his case had not been missed. ‘ee 

One hoped it would be all over by lunch-time. The dapper 
man, tall as a tree and thin as a skeleton, who had brought 
the Times with him and was working through it column by 
column, would soon have reached the last page. At length a 
soldier with a big stomach came out of a room with an armful 
of papers and began calling out names. People rose from 
all sides and gathered round him like hens hurrying to a 
meal. He shouted them back to their seats and ordered that 
none but those he named should approach him. Then he 
called out another name. “ Here!” answered a voice sharp 
as a rifle-shot. The soldier paused and looked at the little 
man running up tohim. ‘“ You’ve been in the Army before,” 
he said. “ Yes, sergeant,” replied the little man. “ I knew 
it,” said the sergeant; “the Army’s the place to learn 
manners.” He then began to march down the hall roaring 
names, as it were, out of the back of his head, like a railway- 
porter shouting out a list of stations. He was followed by a 
draggle of men anxiously listening in the hope of recognising 
their own names amid the inarticulate bellowing. Another 
soldier began to call out other names at the far end of the 
hall. After each list was ended, the men who had not been 
mentioned sat back and shook their heads at each other with 
resigned smiles. An official passing by stooped down and 
commented: “It’s a bloody farce. They'll examine a 
hundred men and not get ten. You'll see.” 

For a farce, I confess, I found it dull. I thought that 
cattle penned up closely at a fair and left unsold till the end 
of a hot day must feel very much as we did. In the end the 
soldier with the big stomach came out and told us that we 
shouldn’t be examined before lunch now, and that we might 
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go away for three-quarters of an hour and have something 
to eat. I went outside and bought a Star to see what had 
happened in the outside world. I felt that a great battle 
might easily have been won while I was waiting on the hard 
bench outside the wooden room in the hall of the White 
City. I saw a Lyons tea-shop and suggested to the man 
who had had pneumonia that we might go and have some 
coffee. “I have never been in a Lyons’s shop,” he said 
hesitatingly. “‘ What is it like?” I did not know that 
such innocence existed in London. “I always prefer a 
cook-shop myself,” he said, with a sad look up and down, 
and he walked across the road to a public-house. 

When I got back to the White City I ran into another man 
who had also had pneumonia. He drew a little square figure 
in the air with his forefinger and told me that there was a 
patch of that size missing from his right lung. I sat down 
on a bench beside: him. ‘Do you mind if I smoke an 
asthma cigarette ?”’ he said, as though it were a jest, and 
lit one. We had hardly begun to talk when a man with 
heart-disease came up—a tall, pallid young man, very 
straight in the back, with a man-of-the-world smile and a 
man-of-the-world cigarette. He said that he had just been 
examined and had been ordered to undergo a special examina- 
tion at a heart hospital. “ I regard that as a distinctly hope- 
ful sign,” he said. Soldiers and clerks continued to walk 
at intervals from door to door, and occasionally one of the 
soldiers would march off with a brood of invalids to the 
dressing-room. The rest of us said, “ Hard luck!” and 
waited prostrate with the heat for the next roll-call. A man 
at the far end of the hall opened a lemonade stall. I took 
Scott’s Lives of the Novelists out of my pocket and tried to 
read it. In five minutes I put it back again, yawning. I 
continued to yawn for three solid hours—hours as solid and 
heavy as lead. I had arrived at eleven in the morning. It 
was half-past four before I heard my name called, and was 
taken with a number of other men into a wooden hutch and 
told to undress. Clothes were lying all about as in a bathing- 
box. Some men were struggling into their trousers ; others 
were clambering out of them. One little man who had just 
been examined was the skinniest human being I ever saw. 
He had not enough flesh on his bones to make a decent-sized 
chicken. He was as bald as a block of ice save for a fringe 
of grey hairs on each side of his skull, and altogether he 
looked in his glasses like a little wizened creature of seventy. 
Other men were to be seen wearing belts, bands and trusses 
round various parts of their bodies. One felt at times 
as though one must be at a holy well among people who were 
awaiting miraculous cures rather than among young men in 
the prime of life about to be chosen as warriors in a great war. 
Horace Walpole once declared, on an occasion when every 
invalid and cripple in the House of Commons had been 
whipped up to vote against John Wilkes, that the floor of 
the House looked like nothing so much as the Pool of 
Bethesda. Here was London’s Pool of Bethesda, with the 
sick and the maimed cursing the whole business indignantly 
under their breath. Through a doorway one had a view of 
the examination-room, which was full of naked men, with 
doctors listening at their chests or makiug them dance before 
them with strange gestures. We were permitted to wear our 
jackets as a part-covering till the actual examination should 
begin. Suddenly the half-naked man beside me, an 
attractive-looking youth with delicately curved nose and a 
wing of gravel-coloured hair, closed his eyes and drooped his 
head like a dying chicken. He began to gasp, and his head 


swayed backwards and forwards over his chest like a ship 
plunging in a heavy sea. I wondered if he was about to have 
a fit or was dying. I saw myself skipping forth, a pard-like 
spirit beautiful and swift, in my little short jacket and with 
my long hairy legs, to summon the assistance of the doctors 
in the next room. 


“* Are you feeling ill ? ” Iinquired. “ No, 





no,” he answered, opening his eyes wearily; “it’s only 
asthma. Haven’t you ever seen it before?” Other men 
tripped back from being examined: some of them with 
patient, contemptuous smiles ; others flushed with indigna- 
tion and sprinkling the already foul air with “ bloodies,” all 
of them rather like undergraduates exchanging experiences 
after an “oral.” I watched a bearded doctor in his shirt- 
sleeves through the doorway, as he popped his stethoscope 
over a chest that seemed to me to be the chest of an athlete. 

The examination-room itself was a long wooden room, with 
a row of tables littered with books of official forms and 
papers, and with clerks writing slowly at them as though each 
separate letter were a work of national importance. The 
room was divided into sections by red screens. In every 
section a man stood in his skin while a doctor examined his 
teeth or palpated his chest or jigged him in the groin, calling 
out such things as “ varicocele left” to the clerks, who 
solemnly wrote it all down. The doctors, I must say, were 
a good-humoured lot. If one was disgusted, it was when 
one’s eye travelled round the room and fell on a back with 
a large sore patch running across the small of it, or on a 
bucket of dirty slops with matches and cigarette-ends floating 
in it near a man who was being tested for Bright’s disease. 
I confess I could not help laughing as some long string of 
misery was ordered to prance on the floor, the doctor bidding 
him, “‘ Now swing your arms—now rise on your toes—now 
hop.” It was as though a company of Spanish beggars had 
suddenly reverted to the conditions of the Garden of Eden 
and had then been bitten by the tarantula. How indignantly 
some of them danced! “ You say you have a discharge 
from the right ear ? ’ the doctor would say. Then he would 
turn to one of the clerks and repeat to him: “ Discharge 
from the right ear.” ‘‘ Now cough,” he would add, seizing 
the recruit by the crutch. Once more, as I looked round, I 
thought of the men who had been called up as cattle at a 
fair and of the doctors as butchers and farmers going the 
rounds and prodding the beasts with sticks, sizing up their 
value as flesh. 

My own turn came. A little doctor with a gentle light on 
his face like a Christian’s and a stethoscope hanging round 
his neck like a scapulary called me over. I had to write my 
name once or twice. He asked me gently about my health. 
I ran down a list of diseases, curable and incurable, with 
which various doctors had strewed my path, dogmatically 
contradicting one another. One of them, alas! was 
written on me like a crooked note of exclamation. The 
doctor examined my heart, my pulse, my tongue. He made 
me do gymnastics for him. He looked down my throat and 
said, “ Pharyngitis.” As the clerk seemed to hesitate, he 
began to spell it: “* P—h—a—r—y .”’ He covered my 
right eye with a piece of cardboard and made me read 
P BN T from a card hanging on the wall. He covered my 
left eye and made me readOSQDF. “ Sight, 66,” he said 
to the clerk. He weighed me, he took my height, he 
measured my chest when it was full and when it was empty. 
He asked me if I had ever had rheumatic fever or a pain in 
my ears. He then bade me wait while a deaf man was being 
examined and, after him, a healthy-looking man who kept 
putting a queer instrument up his nose. 

I then had to go to another table where a sturdy, cheerful 
doctor in khaki was sitting—a whitening-haired man in gold- 
rimmed glasses with a gift for making diseased and naked 
persons smile as they passed under his inquisition. His eye- 
brows rose as he looked at my figure. “* How did you come 
to get like that ? ” he asked in amazement. I told him that 
it was a result of an idle and misspent youth. “ Are you an 
Irishman ? ” was his next question. I admitted it. ‘“ Thy 
speech bewrayeth thee,” he said. He then examined my 
heart, and showed me so much considerateness that I 
thought it must be very seriously affected indeed. 
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Back at last to the dressing-room, where men were asking 
each other, “ Did they pass you?” and blaspheming. A 
long, black, consumptive Scotsman was saying: “It’s a 
bloody disgrace to call up a man wi’ lungs at all.” Attendants 
began to wash down the hall with a hose, and the water crept 
in along the floor of the dressing-room. We were taken across 
the hall to another room and told to sign our names in a book 
in order that we might be given 2s. 9d. I signed, but forgot 
the 2s. 9d. A Scottish soldier ran after me with it. “ What 
do you mean by leaving your money behind you ? ” he asked 
warmly. We were then taken to yet another room and left 
at the door, while two aged men crouched over a table 
within and wrote out rejection certificates. At the end of 
half an hour or so my turn to go in came. One of the clerks 
wrote out my certificate, and another wrote the same details 
ina book. It was apparently to he a certificate of identity as 
well as of rejection. “‘ Complexion—fresh,” they wrote 
down. “ Eyes—what colour are your eyes?” They asked 
me had I any scars or marks on my body. I told them no, 
nothing but a mole or two. “ Moles will do,” they said, 
“ Where are they ?”’ I said that I really wasn’t quite sure. 
I was almost certain there was one on my right side, and I 
thought—though I wouldn’t swear to it—there was one on 
my left. They nodded as though to say that was enough, 
and wrote down on my card, “ Moles on right and left flanks.” 

I had been at the White City since the morning. When 
at last I escaped into the street it was close upon half- 
past six. I felt that the certificate did not exaggerate in 
describing me as “ permanently and totally disabled.” 

I suddenly remembered the two-and-ninepence. 

I hailed a taxi and got into it, moles and all. S. & 


OBSERVATIONS 
T° coincidence of the solemn change of the King’s 


name and the changes in the Cabinet on Wednesday 

morning put the “ great)” newspapers in a quandary. 
Was the Royal change or were the political changes to 
occupy the first leader? The Daily Telegraph, true to its 
courtly tradition, put the House of Windsor before the 
House of Lloyd George. It wrote with startling moderation 
of His Majesty. Its praise was just, and not more than 
the majority of our republicans would be prepared to 
render. The Morning Post also gave precedence to the 
House of Windsor, and was less discreet. Of the late 
Edward it had this remarkable saying: “ To King Edward, 
under Providence, we owe our existence as a nation to-day.” 
A tag from the revues, a tag common to all of them, is the 
only possible comment. The Times put the House of 
Windsor not only after the Cabinet, but after corn produc- 
tion. Much can be urged in favour of the name of Windsor, 
but a better name might have been found. Its assumption 
by the King has the drawback of adding kudos to those 
peers the Marquis of Bute and the Earl of Plymouth, both 
of whom have already far more kudos than is good for them. 
Also, it is idle to talk about the early historic traditions of 
Windsor. The early historic traditions of Windsor were 
overlaid, suffocated, and utterly squashed by the orgies 
of kultur that took place there under George III., George IV., 
William IV., and Victoria. When last Windsor had any 
real significance for the people of Britain it was hateful 
in their ears. Then the Morning Post's Providence took 
away the Prince Consort and the situation was saved ; 
but Windsor sank to a tourist resort with unfortunate 
yet curious souvenirs. There are persons who ask why, 
after all, the King should change his name just now. Was 
it, they demand, really advisable for him to imitate the 
horde of City Teutons who have sought to prove by deed 
poll that things are not what they obviously are ? 


* * * 


To turn briefly to a more real topic. The changes in the 
Cabinet have weakened Mr. Lloyd George’s position with 





the oligarchic and plutocratic classes. That he accepted 
Mr. Churchill’s conditions shows to what a pass he was 
driven. The Times nearly, but not quite, lost its head. 
There were five new appointments. The Times said that 
“some” would require time to justify them, “some” 
were good, and “some” were demonstrably misplaced. 
But in the next sentence it was itself again: “If we say 
little this morning by way of condemnation. ...” The 
future, it seems, is already knocking at the doors of Downing 
Street. The Morning Post was of course perfectly furious 
at the appointments of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Montagu. 
These two appointments are good. The appointment of 
Sir Eric Geddes is probably very good. (Is he not the first 
First Lord to be an Admiral?) The appointment of Dr. 
Addison is doubtful, and the appointment of Sir Edward 
Carson is very bad. That this incompetent and reactionary 
Irishman, who rose to political fame by preaching and 
glorifying treason, should be in the War Cabinet is as 
enormous an insult to democratic England as the presence 
of Lord Milner there. 


* * %* 


Government departments are really very perverse 
creatures. That they should exhibit the massive gaucherie 
of slow-moving leviathans seems natural and proper, but 
it exasperates to find them adding to this quality the skittish 
contrariness of the young Victorian heroines invented by 
Rhoda Broughton. No sooner had I published last week 
a subdued laudation or exoneration of the censorship 
than the censorship took into its head to perform a bravura 
feat of dishonest fatuity that set up the backs of the news- 
papers more than anything of the kind has done for many 
along day. (The protest of the Northcliffian Press against 
“‘ doctored” reports was, of course, the loudest, the 
Northcliffian Press having made a practice of doctoring 
reports—even Parliamentary reports—for some considerable 
time past.) The original fault lay with Messrs. Addison 
and Kellaway, who, being bent on a mission of dilution 
at Plumstead, had the silly idea of taking with them as 
“cover” a great personage entirely unconnected with 
labour. The workmen to be addressed naturally resented 
this quite unjustifiable attempt to overawe them; and 
that Messrs. Addison and Kellaway should not have foreseen 
what happened shows how much Messrs. Addison and 
Kellaway know about the labour situation. Exactly what 
did happen must not be told. The whole labour world 
immediately learnt the identity of the great personage ; all 
people interested in politics were deeply aware of it; but 
the censorship forbade any hint of it in print until a question 
in Parliament blurted out the name of Sir William Robertson. 
(There is something to be said for Parliamentary indis- 
cretions.) Dr. Addison has indicated to Press correspondents 
that it was not he who prevented full publication of the 
meeting. That is to say that, having for his own ends got 
the Chief of the Staff into a predicament, he had no objection 
whatever to the Chief of the Staff, as it were, drinking the 
dregs of the cup. The censorship was actuated from the 
War Office. In any case, the censoring of such news, and 
especially the manner of the censoring, was marvellously 
idiotic; and marvellous also it is that the Government 
cannot perceive that in permitting these extravagant freaks 
of official imbecility it is merely making itself ridiculous. 


* * * 


And this reminds me of the obstinately-continuing ban 
on the foreign sale of the Nation. Here the Government 
persists in a course of action which it well knows to be 
unjust and inexcusable, but the utter ridiculousness of 
which it is apparently unable to comprehend. If it did 
it would remove the ban, for there is nothing that a Govern- 
ment hates more than to look ridiculous—except dying. 
The accounts of sagacious travellers agree that in all Allied 
and neutral countries Great Britain is now, rightly or 
wrongly, held to be out of touch with the new and 
tremendous democratic movement—to be reactionary, 
unsympathetic, and even hostile. This is the first thing 
that sagacious travellers begin to talk about when they 
arrive on our shores so admirably protected by Intelligence 
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officers and so ineffectually protected by aeroplanes. It 
is doubtless to counteract this continent-wide unfortunate 
impression concerning Great Britain that the Government, 
in its infinite sapience, forbids the export of the Nation 
while permitting the export of the Morning Post and 
Blackwood’s, wherein all the ideals for which Prussia is 
fighting are upheld with a crude virulence that Reventlow 
himself could not easily surpass. Incidentally, I venture 
to prophesy that, long after the Hohenzollern dynasty has 
dropped into the grave which it is now so industriously 
digging, the Morning Post and Blackwood’s will still be 
preaching these same ideals, the one in journalese, the other 


in excellent English. 
* * * 


Yet another example of Governmental perseverance 
in foolishness is the commandeecring of the Windsor Hotel 
for the National Service Department. Sir Richard Temple 
has demolished the case for the choice of the Windsor Hotel 
as completely as Lord George Hamilton has demolished 
the egregious structure of Sir F. E. Smith’s arguments 
against the Mesopotamia Commission. But the root of 
the matter lies more profound than that. National Service 
—once regarded as one of the brightest of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own personal bright ideas—is dead. It knows that it is 
dead. The Government knows that it is dead. And all 
other people know that its corpse has become offensive. 
It is one of the prize futilities of the whole war. And yet 
the Government maintains the solemn preposterous pretence 
that the body still breathes ; and the dour but too obedient 
Scotchman, Mr. Bonar Law, is content to preach the strange 
dogma to a stupefied House. What National Service wants 
is not a hotel, but a mortuary chamber and a post-mortem. 
The continuing misuse of public money and human effort 
upon this grotesque enterprise is a scandal and nothing 
but a scandal. And, in conclusion, I would suggest that 
the next time one Government department is appointed 
to turn out another Government department, the new 
County Council Hall might well be employed as a refuge 
for the evicted. Several floors of the building are quite 
habitable, and to furnish them would cost no more than 
to furnish the Aladdin palaces that rise up in a night round 
about Whitehall and other official regions. 


* * * 


I wish to notify the interesting fact that Tribunal 
exemption papers are sent out to the recipients in open 
envelopes with halfpenny stamps. I expressly do not 
assert that all such exemption papers are so sent out; but 
many are. Having regard to the value and importance of 
such papers, to the money and time which they usually 
cost, and to the notorious nefarious traffic in similar docu- 
ments, I think that the authorities might at least seal the 
envelopes. Any authority of good feeling and nice taste 
would, of course, send them by registered post. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


EUROPE AND THE NON-EUROPEAN 
WORLD 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I do not believe in argumentative replies to reviewers ; 
and if I make some comments on your notice of a little book 
of mine, it is not for the purpose of deprecating the unfavourable 
judgment which it expresses. But your article raises two 
questions of principle on which it seems important that we 
should think clearly. At the peace settlement we shall have 
to deal with the non-European as well as the European world, 
and a lack of clarity on these questions may do much harm. 

1. What should be the aims of a European State ruling subject 
territories peopled by non-European races? Are there not wide 
differences already apparent between the policies pursued by 
various States in this respect? Do they give us any guidance 
for the future ? 





I believe that Germany stands, outside of Europe as within 
it, for an ugly and disastrous policy of domination for its own 
sake, domination ruthlessly pursued with a single eye to the 
material advantage of the master, domination used as a means 
for future war. Some element of this spirit can be perceived 
in the imperialist activities of all the European States ; it seems 
to me to be the prevailing note, for example, in Seeley’s inter- 
pretation of British imperialism, and his famous book has for 
that reason always appeared to me to be dangerous, because it 
emphasised the wrong things. But the spirit of pure domination 
has surely never had so unrestrained or unqualified an ascendancy 
as in the imperialist policy of Germany. On the other hand, 
I see another spirit almost always in conflict with this in the 
imperialist activities of other European Powers, and notably 
in the development of the British Empire ; it grew in strength 
from its first beginnings in the seventeenth century, through 
many blunders and lapses, until it definitely got the upper 
hand in the second half of the nineteenth century—just at the 
time when Seeley was writing a brilliant survey which almost 
disregarded it. It is the spirit which regards Empire as trustee- 
ship—trusteeship on behalf of the subjects first, and secondly 
on behalf of the civilised world. It made itself felt slowly, in 
fact rather than in theory ; its victory is not yet complete even 
in British policy ; but the gradual emergence of this conception 
seems to me to be the thing which makes our imperial history 
worth studying. The antithesis and conflict between these 
two conceptions of the relation between Europe and the non- 
European world—the conception of mere dominion and the 
conception of trusteeship—constitute one of the most vital 
issues of the Great War; none the less vital because we have 
not very clearly realised it. If this is a real antithesis, it is 
surely important that we should analyse and understand it, that 
we should even emphasise it ; because, by showing the nobler 
conception to be a real and operative factor, we shall strengthen 
its hold upon men’s minds, and at the same time get some 
guidance for the future. To emphasise this antithesis was one 
of the main purposes of my little book. Your reviewer, if I 
do not misread him, is inclined to minimise it, to assume that 
the spirit, methods, and aims of all the European States in 
this field have been ‘much of a muchness”; to deprecate 
any stressing of the antithesis as savouring of pamphleteering. 
Hence he finds fault not so much with any particular statements 
of mine as with the “‘ atmosphere” of my work, or (perhaps 
he might have said) with its fundamental ideas. My book does 
not matter. But it does most seriously matter that, if there 
is this real and deep difference of attitude, it should not be 
slurred over on a flaccid theory of impartiality. It should be 
brought out as clearly and forcibly as possible. 

2. What should be the relations between European settlers 
and the primitive inhabitants among whom they dwell, in those 
countries which are suitable for the permanent residence of 
white men ? 

** It is a question of racial equality or ascendancy,” says your 
reviewer ; and evidently his vote goes for racial equality. But 
the problem cannot be so easily solved as that. What does 
“racial equality’’» mean? If it means only that backward 
peoples have an equal right to protection and just usage, no 
one will disagree. If it means that their primitive customs 
are as valuable as the methods and laws of their highly developed 
neighbours, and ought not to be in any way meddled with, it 
is a much more dubious assertion. But if it means that there 
must be an absolute parity of civic rights, and that primitive 
peoples are to be treated as if they had precisely the same back- 
ground, traditions, and capacity for self-government as their 
white neighbours, it is a very dangerous doctrine. “ Racial 
ascendancy” has an ugly sound and ugly associations. But 
can it be denied that the position of the white man who makes 
his home among primitive peoples is, and must be, one of 
superiority and of tutelage? That is a delicate and difficult 
relation, liable to many abuses. But it is surely the only relation 
that has in it any promise for the future. Equality in any real 
sense is absurd ; ascendancy in the sense of mere pitiless exploita- 
tion is horrible ; but tutelage is at any rate a possible and healthy 
relationship. It does not anywhere work with perfect smooth- 
ness or without abuses. But, at least in the British realms, we 
have made many attempts to establish it. Now, your reviewer 
wants to label me as an “ ascendancy man.” He is indignant 
because I describe South Africa as a white man’s country. But, 
isn’t it? Isn’t it one of the lands in which white men can live 
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and breed ? That is all that I meant by the phrase. He charges 
me with paying no attention to the problem of the relations 
of white and black in South Africa. I rubbed my eyes when I 
read this. For, actually, the only sentence he quotes (omitting 
an inconvenient phrase which would have spoilt his point) 
comes from a long passage which deals specifically and directly 
with this subject. This passage described the sources and 
development of the British policy of protecting native rights, 
the experiments to which it led, and the difficulties it had to 
face. It is true that I nowhere say that the native must be 
treated in precisely the same way as the white settler, which 
seems to be your reviewer's doctrine. What I was concerned 
to do was to trace the emergence of the conception of “ tutelage ”’ 
as a lertium quid between mere “ ascendancy” and a quite 
unrealisable “* equality.” We have not found the solution. 
But we have striven after it. And it is only by thinking honestly 
about this problem, and neither twisting the facts nor misrepre- 
senting the utterances of those with whom one disagrees, that 
we shall get any nearer to a solution. 

I must apologise for writing at such length. My excuse is 
that while we are writing and thinking much about the settlement 
of Europe, we are not giving much attention to the non-European 
world. Is there any subject upon which popular instruction 
is more needed ? Your reviewer seems to know of text-books 
in which the needful guidance can be obtained. I wish he 
would tell me of them, for I know of none which deals in the 
right spirit even with the early period (India, for example, or 
the American Revolution), and certainly of none that handles 
the nineteenth century in at all a satisfactory way. And, 
frankly, I should be very sorry that the attitude on two vital 
questions which seems to be implicit in your reviewer's article 
should become at all common, for it appears to me to lack all 
sense of reality.—Yours, etc., Ramsay Murr. 


[We agree with Professor Muir that the subject needs much 
more discussion than it has had. Our reviewer certainly did 
not contend that the Powers had been ‘** much of a muchness ” 
in their treatment of blacks, but that in his judgment there was 
too much “ stressing of the antithesis ’ in Professor Muir’s book. 
—Eb. N.S.] 


INDUSTRIAL PARLIAMENTS 
To the Editor of Tux. New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—I think with you that the Whitley Committee has 
“builded better than it knew,” but not exactly for the same 
reasons. 

You rightly point out many of the difficulties that these 
Standing Councils will have to face, but that is surely no reason 
for objecting to them. The future is full of difficulties, and the 
only question is how best to meet them. 

If Labour and Capital, or the subdivisions of either, represent 
conflicting interests, that does not alter the fact that they must 
work together if they are going to work at all, and surely nothing 
but good can come from an occasional meeting of all parties on 
common ground. You have special knowledge of the differences 
that exist between different grades of engineering labour, but 
I think you overstate the case when you speak of “a solid 
phalanx of employers.” As a very old trade association hand 
Ihave been continually endeavouring to secure “ a solid phalanx ”’ 
in different groups of manufacturers and traders, but have never 
yet succeeded. If our industries are to have a chance after 
the war a large number of conflicting interests in every trade 
must co-operate. Different grades of labour and different groups 
of employers must be made to find some way of settling their 
differences. 

If all these people are brought together to discuss matters 
in which their interests are obviously identical—like science 
and education—the chances are that the other matters, where 
interests conflict, will be discussed with less heat and more hope 
of settlement. 

For these reasons I welcome the Joint Standing Industrial 
Councils as a step in the right direction. My objection to the 
Report is of another kind. I fear that these Councils may prove 
to be merely an addition to the long list of nominated, unrepre- 
sentative, powerless, and lifeless Committees and Councils 
which we already possess. I would like to see them put upon 





the solid foundation of representative authority. The Unions 
and Associations from which they are to be formed should 
first be made to complete their membership and properly cover 
the interests they are supposed to serve.—Yours, etc., 
Ernest J. P. BENN. 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
July 11th. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your introductory article on the above subject you 
ignore the work done on the question by the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union in Europe and America. This Union, composed of 
about 3,000 members of European and American Parliaments, 
was organised in 1889 to replace war by a system of International 
Arbitration, and through its influence two International 
Congresses have been held at The Hague, and athird would have 
been held had the war not occurred. The Union began at a 
meeting in Paris of British and French Members of Parliament 
who were desirous of obtaining an Arbitration Treaty between 
their two countries. It was arranged by the late Sir Randall 
Cremer and M. Frederick Passy. The Conference considered 
that there should be Treaties of this character between all the 
civilised Powers, and that the members of the various Parliaments 
who were in favour of this policy should meet very frequently 
to consider the best means of obtaining this object and to discuss 
the various International problems that might lead to war. 
The second meeting was held in London in 1890—when the 
French and German Deputies met for the first time after the 
Franco-German War. The third meeting, at the invitation of 
the Italian Government, was held in Rome in 1891, and since 
then it has met in the Legislative Chambers of nearly all the 
European States. Most of the European Governments, including 
our own, give an annual subscription to its funds. It held one 
session in America. The United States Government sent the 
invitation, and spent $20,000 in hospitality and taking its 
members all over the Continent. After the session it met the 
President and suggested to him the desirability of having another 
Congress of all the Powers and of having regular meetings every 
few years. As a result, the second Hague Congress was called 
and attended by the representatives of over forty States, and 
it was arranged to have International Congresses every seven 
years. The last meeting of the Union in this country was held 
in the Royal Gallery at Westminster, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, in welcoming the members, which included several 
members of the Russian Duma, replied to the Rescript published 
that day dissolving the first Duma, with the challenge: “ La 
Duma est mort, vive la Duma.” As Campbell-Bannerman saw 
the reactionaries in Russia were not able to destroy the principle 
of representative Government in that country. They were 
compelled to establish a new Duma on a more restricted franchise. 
Between the Conferences or Sessions of the Union, Commissions 
composed of some of the ablest statesmen in Europe were 
appointed to study some of the International problems. Very 
valuable reports were drafted by these Commissions and fully 
discussed at the Conferences. The active members of the 
Union are too numerous to mention, but I might mention Cremer 
and Lord Weardale in this country, Frederick Passy in France, 
the Marquis Pandolphi in Italy, Count Apponyi in Hungary, 
Bernaert in Belgium, Van Houten in Holland, and Lund in 
Norway. Very much of the success of the movement is due 
to the work of the Inter-Parliamentary Union and also to the 
Peace and Arbitration Societies that have been established in 
nearly all the civilised States.—Yours, etc., 
G. B. CLark. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In February last I called attention in your columns to 
the low rate of infant mortality in 1916, suggesting that a more 
plentiful supply of nourishment in the homes was accountable 
for this. The figures for the whole year were 91.75 per 1,000 
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below the average for the preceding ten years, an astounding 
total made up of greatly lower averages in each quarter.* 

We have now available the figures for the first quarter of the 
present year, a period in which the sudden wave of food shortage 
in the homes of a certain class has been acutely felt. Even 
though we cannot compare the whole two years, a comparison 
between the two first quarters is sufficiently arresting. The 
figures are as follows : 

First quarter, 1916, infant mortality 14 per 1,000 below the average 
of preceding 10 years. 
First quarter, 1917, infant mortality 38 per 1,000 above the average 
of preceding 10 years. 

This is a difference of 17 per 1,000 between 1916 and 1917, a 
difference of 17 per 1,000 between a good food quarterand a bad 
food quarter. 

Baby Week has come and gone, and as far as I am aware no 
note has been taken of this fact. 

It would be, no doubt, unwise to jump to a conclusion in this 
matter, as in any other ; but it is, or ought to be, arresting, that 
while in other respects things have been equal—the same war 
anxiety, the same nervous strain under air-raids—damage trace- 
able to these causes is as nothing compared to the tremendous 
betterment (nearly 1 per cent. lives saved) due apparently simply 
and only through a sufficiency of food. It would appear also that 
all the drinking among mothers—of which we hear so much, and 
which has been undoubtedly grave—is as nothing in its effect 
on the figures compared with this. 

I would venture to urge again that an inquiry be made at 
once while the searchlight of the war is with us, and that it can 
only be properly made by midwives and Health Visitors working 
in collaboration with persons trained in collecting and testing 
evidence. Observation needs to be sharpened and figures inter- 
preted at every point. 

A fund is available to assist this work should any qualified 
person care to communicate with me, care of THE NEW 
STATESMAN.—Yours, etc., Cc. 


* These figures were not easy to find, as a summarised table is not 
printed. They can only be got from the quarterly returns, one of 
which is out of print. 


Miscellany 
“ GOING — GOING— ” 


T meant getting up at 6 a.m. (which in reality is 4.30 a.m. 
I in West Ireland); it meant a twenty-seven-mile sail, 
the last ten miles of which lay through a narrow 
winding channel with mudbanks on each side and occasion- 
ally a rock in mid-channel ; it meant, possibly, an ignomini- 
ous and early return or a day spent on a mud-bank ; it meant 
a strong possibility if we did reach our destination of arriving 
late for the declaration of the poll. 

But the most enthusiastic member of the party pointed 
out that the election was—or might be—really historical. 
She drew a vague analogy between it and O’Connell’s Clare 
election ninety years ago, and sent us searching the pages 
of Lecky for accurate information thereon. She secured 
a pilot who knew the tortuous channel, and she packed us 
off to bed in broad daylight at ten o’clock. 

At 6 o'clock next morning we looked out on a pearly- 
grey morning and a cloudy sky. Not a breath of wind 
stirred. It was the least promising of prospects, but an 
hour and a-half later we were on board the yacht, and a few 
minutes after eight we slowly left the moorings. 

Three bicycles lay in a tangle on the deck—a sight to 
make a sailor swear. But to-day we were politicians, not 
sailors, and these bicycles made our chance of reaching 
Ennis by 2 o’clock less remote, for there were points along 
our route where, if the worst came to the worst, we could 
land and finish our journey by road. 

But ten minutes after we had dropped the moorings, the 








wind freshened, and it never failed us. It blew from exactly 
the right quarter, and we were soon threading our way among 
the maze of low islands that guards the mouth of the River 
Fergus. We slipped past them quickly and were presently 
making short, swift tacks between the mudbanks. Gone, 
now, were all thoughts of landing half-way ; we spied our 
destination—Clare Castle—before 11 o'clock. 

The old harbour-master was making his hay, but he saw 
the yacht rounding the bend in the river and he came running 
down the hill. A few minutes later we were beside the quay, 
and asking, breathlessly : ‘* Is the poll declared yet ? Who 
has won?” It was reassuring to be told that the poll 
would not be declared for three hours, so we ate a leisurely 
lunch, and then slowly cycled the three miles into Ennis. 

Ennis, a town of streams and graceful bridges, seemed only 
mildly excited, and after wandering through its streets and 
marking down the Courthouse and the bored policemen 
Jounging in front of it reading newspapers, we sought a 
field outside the town. There followed then a sleepy hour, 
time of newspapers, of sitting in long grass contemplating 
blossoming potato plants, a time of cigarettes, of butter- 
scotch, of dozing. . . Suddenly a sound of cheering 
from the town scattered dreams and cigarettes, and brought 
us in an instant to our feet asking each other whether it were 
possible that the poll had been declared and we sleeping in a 
field ? We ran back to the Courthouse and were relieved to 
find the poll still undeclared, the gates still shut, the police- 
men still reading their newspapers. 

The small crowd outside the gates seemed entirely com- 
posed of Sinn Feiners. Presently it increased, a flag was 
raised, and “* The Soldiers’ Song” was sung. An uninspiring 
song we thought, but it was sung with enthusiasm, while a 
boy with somnolent eyes slowly swung the flag like a censer 
above the crowd. Other songs followed: “ The Felons of 
Our Land ” (or a song to that air) and “‘ Who Fears to Speak 
of ‘Easter Week?" We were surrounded by dark, young 
faces—no, not all young, some were middle-aged and old— 
but all vivid, eager, living. . . . Suddenly there is a tre- 
mendous burst of cheering, the song comes to an abrupt 
end, and we run to bear the message that has been passed 
out over the railings from the Courthouse. ‘* Three thousand 
majority for de Valera.” It seems incredible. . . . There is 
another outburst of cheering, Madame Markievicz arrives, 
the crowd increases, all are wearing the Sinn Fein colours. 
Where are Mr. Lynch’s supporters? Is there another gate 
to the Courthouse, and are they gathered there ? 

The gate opens at last and we are swept through it. But 
there is no rowdyism, no disorder. The Sinn Fein Volun- 
teers take entire possession of the situation, they organise 
the crowd. They form ranks in front of the Courthouse 
steps, the discipline is perfect; we mere outsiders are 
pushed back, we are like civilians at a military review. A 
line of bored police at the foot of the steps faces the Volun- 
teers, a D.I. strangely aloof from the situation stands at the 
foot of a granite pillar. 

The Courthouse doors are flung open and—the first 
stage-Irish touch in the whole day’s proceedings—a man 
rushes through them, shouts “‘ Up de Valera ! ” and actually 
dances on the top of the steps. There is no longer any 
doubt about it, de Valera is in, the Volunteers cheer again 
and yet again, and the man capers. We breathe a sigh 
of relief when he is pushed aside and the hero of the day, 
in Volunteer uniform, comes forward. 

Young, dark, eager, vivid, the very counterpart of these 
young men around us. If personality counts for anything, 
if like be attracted by like, we understand why he has won. 
The poli is declared, it is a three thousand majority—all 
but a few spoiled votes—the sheriff steps aside and de Valera 
speaks. 

What he says is not more inspired than such speeches 
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generally are. Clare is thanked and cheered, and cheers are 
given for the Irish Republic. I look at the D.I. He stands 
there as impassive as ever, utterly aloof: one feels an un- 
bridgeable gulf separates him from this eager, cheering 
crowd. 

* * ~ 

Hours later, at ten o’clock, pushing a punctured bicycle 
through the Ennis streets, I find the town entirely peaceful 
save for the rowdyism of some “ separation women ”’ (i.¢., 
women who are drawing a separation allowance and who 
are naturally Sinn Fein’s bitter enemies). The discipline 
of the Volunteers has never slackened all day ; Mr. Lynch’s 
followers have been equally discreet. I do not see a single 
drunken man. 

As I walk the road back to Clare Castle the hills all around 
me are crowned and flickering with fires. And, flickering 
and uncertain like those fires come a crowd of thoughts. 
They gain stimulus from the fact that on this night three 
years ago one of our party was sailing through the darkness 
to meet a steamer laden with rifles. I think of that summer 
night, of Howth the next Sunday, of Bachelor’s Walk, of 
Easter Week, of John Maxwell, of Roger Casement. Was 
it all a tragic tangle, or is there purpose and progress in it ? 
Would one have it different if one could? Once more 
Ireland seemed for sale, put up for auction. ‘“ Going— 
going !”’—what will you bid? The Unionist bids one 
thing, the Nationalist another, William Redmond throws 
his life into the scale, de Valera boldly bids “ An Irish 
Republic.” This last extravagant bid is rather like that 
of a man who, with a balance at his bank of a hundred 
pounds, offers you a cheque for a million ; but five thousand 
Claremen have accepted his promise as good, and the bidding 
has been pushed up. “ Going—going!” What will you 
bid? What will the Convention bid? It must bid high 
and boldly, or it will be as aloof from the country as that 
lonely D.I. “ Going—going!” And I fall asleep on deck 
while a moon struggles to shine behind a bank of clouds and 
all the low hills flicker with fires. 

LENNOX Rosrnson. 


Drama 


MONEY, BIRTH, AND HENRY 
JAMES 


HE season of the Stage Society closed with a blurred 
performance of Henry James’s play, The Outcry. The 
texture of this comedy is tenuous, and the pattern 

of its dialogue is intricate. It is, moreover, a play which 
demands from its interpreters a high degree of social 
subtlety, no little quickness of mind, and a kind of radiant 
aplomb. Therefore, though I stick to my adjective 
“blurred,” please let it be qualified mentally by the words : 
“and no wonder!” Miss Ellen O’Malley, as Lady Grace, 
bore off the honours of the afternoon. Her acting, though 
somewhat colourless, was free at any rate from the solecisms 
of emphasis or behaviour so fatal to the charm of the 
figures which people the “ great” world of Henry James. 

It is this world, a world of fine feelings and still finer 
shades, of abysmal treacheries and no less abysmal loyalties 
and renunciations, all of which, since they take place beneath 
a flowering surface of amenity, fret and whet the curiosity. 
It is an imaginary world. It never existed; Henry James 
invented it. The comparatively meagre materials out of 
which he constructed it are, of course, visible to the naked 
eye, especially to the eye of an explorer who is not a denizen 
of those golden upper regions. ‘The first thing that may 





strike such a one while he is endeavouring to find his bearings 

there, is that it is a world in which the stupid are apt to 

show what he takes for surprising cleverness, and the 

clever to reveal corners of unexpected stupidity. There 

is nothing mysterious, however, in this. An impressionable 

man may unwittingly, or, like Henry James, deliberately 

and for artistic reasons attribute in the one case acuity 

of perception, in the other a cryptic sense of values, and 

in both a certain sort of richer consciousness in harmony, 

he judges, with the amplitude of their surroundings; but 

there is really nothing esoteric about such phenomena. 

Imagine the case reversed ; the object of observation to be 

a member of the middle class and the observer a social adept. 

Might not the latter in that case be as justifiably intrigued 

to observe that a very clever middle-class man became 

tongue-tied and embarrassed because his hostess said : 

““T am so sorry you have to take down a dull old woman 

like me instead of one of my daughters,” when any booby 

of the observer’s class would have promptly met the dilemma 

with an exclamation: “Oh, Lady Kirkwelpington!” 

in exactly the right tone of genial expostulation? Yet 

no one has written about the middle class with hectic, 

expectant excitement asa fascinatingly and bafflingly esoteric 

class of people. I wish, for a change, someone would. 

The next thing the explorer is likely to become aware of 

is the different attitudes of those apparently enjoying such 
immense immunities towards money. Anthony Trollope 
did this admirably and prosaically, and it also absorbed 
a good deal of Henry James’s finer analytical attention. 
It is the theme of this play. Just as for the purposes of his 
art he exaggerated the finesse of his Olympians (since he 
could only be his best when handling a character who could 
think ten thoughts at once), so, too, out of the plain, 
unaccommodating fact that Olympus itself, seen close, 
is nothing but an ancient mountain of money, he extracted 
many themes. The social characteristics admired as aristo- 
cratic are the indirect results of ancient riches. What the 
romantic call “race” or “breeding” counts for little 
in the manufacture of the distinguished gentleman or lady. 
If you are treated like a lady, as Mr. Shaw pointed out in 
Pygmalion, in time you become one; granted, of course, 
a not too intractable temperament. I have seen a sow’s 
ear (severed rather young, it is true) made into a very 
passable silk purse indeed, in less than eight years; and 
yet people will talk as though two hundred were hardly 
sufficient! While among my acquaintance are several 
ladies and gentlemen who, owing to a prolonged lack of 
money and mixing with people who never had any or 
do nothing but make it, are now in various stages of decom- 
position. The women are already little better than refined 
gentlewomen, and already the men are losing their original 
air of being perfectly at home in the world wherever they 
are; both men and women are acquiring in its place the 
less esthetically pleasant manners of the anxious, com- 
petitive, propitiatory classes. It does not seem to me, 
however, a matter for serious regret ; they are just as nice 
to their friends as they ever were. But the permanent 
foundations of Olympus being undoubtedly money-bags, 
and the tradition, the faith, of Olympians being, on the 
contrary, that aristocracy and plutocracy are totally different 
things, interesting clashes occur in their minds when those 
foundations are discovered to be shaky. The different 
way this will be faced by different characters among them 
is an interesting theme for a restless analyst like Henry 
James, especially for one who, like him, immensely 
appreciates and lavishly attributes, in such cases, dis- 
interested loyalty to a tradition. I apologise for a classifica- 
tion which is certainly crude; but it seems to me that 
among aristocratic people in such predicaments three 
types usually emerge: A, the aristocrat, who admits to 
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having an eye to the main chance with a robust, greedy 
frankness which makes the genteel, who are much more 
timid and secretive about their motives, positively shudder, 
if it does not overawe them ;_ B, the aristocrat, who discreetly 
and surreptitiously pursues the same end, surrendering 
in effect his or her dignity, but finding an effective substitute 
for dignity in a certain polished, ingenious aloofness from 
convenient people who are nevertheless being used; and 
C, the aristocrat, who refuses, as a point of honour, to use 
any pull whatever his position may give him, or to 
condescend to any action which implies that what he is 
has any connection with anything so palpably within the 
reach of a nobody as mere money. In this play each of these 
types—the realistic, the cynical, and the romantic—is repre- 
sented. The occasion upon which they exhibit themselves 
is the question whether or not a rare Old Master shall 
pass into the hands of an American collector in exchange 
for a colossal cheque. 

All is not well at Dedborough, though scenically 
the great house remains as imperturbably magnificent 
as ever, and its master, Lord Theign, as imperturbably 
important. His daughter Kitty, Lady Imber, has 
contracted a gigantic bridge debt to a duchess (invisible, 
but felt), who clearly belongs to class number one of aristo- 
crats. Her intention is to marry her son to Lady Grace ; 
for to be the impeachable Lord Theign’s son-in-law would, 
for an able and adroit fellow like Lord John, be a guarantee 
of success. In consideration of the match coming off 
she would waive her claim on reckless Kitty—Kitty who 
is so beautiful and so thoroughly capable of getting her 
debts paid by a fond admirer. Lord Theign would not 
think, of course, of selling his daughter Grace to pay his 
other daughter’s debts; still, he would be uncommonly 
relieved if. . .. In short, his is a predicament in which 
Lady Grace’s preference for an outsider would make him 
extremely angry, and the appearance of an American 
millionaire with a cheque-book, coupled with the discovery 
that he possessed a unique picture, might tempt even him, 
member of class C ashe is, to traffic. Lord John, emphatic- 
ally class B, introduces Mr. Bender, the millionaire; and 
that very afternoon Mr. Crimble, art critic and youthful 
enthusiast, cycles over at Lady Grace’s invitation to 
look at the Dedborough pictures. Lord John and Mr. 
Bender are after the family Sir Joshua ; and if Lord Theign 
does business, Lord John will no doubt touch a handsome 
commission. Meanwhile Mr. Crimble discovers that a 
comparatively obscure picture is a very rare masterpiece, 
and the question whether Lord Theign will, or will not, 
behave like a grand seigneur shifts from the fate of his 
Sir Joshua to the fate of his ‘‘Mantovano.” Hugh 
Crimble’s exuberant delight at his feat in connoisseurship 
is dashed by fear, suggested by the presence of Bender, 
that the picture will immediately leave the country; and 
Lady Grace is distressed by the thought that her father 
may be false to his traditions, which include, among other 
things, the conception of himself as custodian, rather than 
proprietor, of his treasures. The frankness and enthusiasm 
of the impulsive Crimble attract her, for in different 
ways both have a disinterested attitude towards life, 
and the first consequence is that she rejects Lord John, 
who, in spite of his perfect manners and his appreciation 
of her, she feels is fundamentally neither disinterested nor, in 
that sense, distinguished. Crimble, at her prompting, ventures 
to expostulate with Lord Theign on selling a possession 
which is such ‘‘ a just source of pride to the nation,” before 
that nobleman has made up his mind to do so. He gets 
very properly snubbed: “You simply do, in other 
words,”’ says Hugh, *‘ what happens to be convenient to 
you?” ‘*In very distinct preference to what happens 
to be convenient to you. So that I need no longer detain 





you,” retorts Lord Theign. But the fat is in the fire; 
the young people, through their common enthusiasm, 
disinterestedness and disgrace, are drawn nearer to each 
other. 

Crimble goes off to get his attribution corroborated by 
various European pundits; the picture is exhibited in 
London, and an ‘“‘ outcry ” is started in the Press at the 
rumour, put about by Crimble, that it is to be sold to 
America. The effect of discussion and publicity on Lord 
Theign is to touch up his pride and disgust him; on Mr. 
Bender, to make him more ravenous for the picture. Bender 
—who lives in an atmosphere of advertisement, like a fish 
in water, or a saint in glory—wants to buy a hundred 
pounds worth of swagger; while Lord Theign, though he 
is in two minds about selling the picture, is determined 
not to sell him that commodity. So the situation comes 
to this, as Lord John pointedly puts it to Lord Theign: 
** You shall resign yourself to the biggest equivalent you'll 
squeamishly consent to take, if it’s at the same time the 
smallest he'll squeamishly consent to offer”—a very 
pretty comedy of the market, in which the usual réles 
of buyer and seller are reversed But there are further 


complications. There is also an impecunious Lady 
Sandgate, an old devoted admirer of Lord Theign. She 
has a Lawrence to sell. Her “‘ great-grandmother ” is too 


small game for Mr. Bender; but he will buy it, and at a 
preposterous figure, if she will induce his lordship to sell 
the ‘*‘Mantovano.” Lord Theign finds the unsigned 
cheque on her writing-table ; a discovery which is another 
sharp indication to him of the sloughs in which Olympians 
get bogged when they start putting money before pride. 
The whole business has sickened him ; the ignoble, ridiculous 
avidity of Bender, the surreptitious commission of Lord 
John, and now the bribing of Lady Sandgate. His picture 
has been definitely pronounced a Mantovano, and priceless. 
Well, he will give the damned thing to the National Gallery ! 
And at the same time he hauls Lady Sandgate, for good 
and all, out of boggy regions by proposing to marry her, 
and inducing her to present her Lawrence to the nation 
also—an action which seals their henceforth common 
dedication to magnificent responsibilities. He has lost his 
picture, and his daughter has thrown herself away, but he has 
regained his lofty perch. ‘‘ Thrown away,” however, 
does not, if he knew it, really apply to Lady Grace in connec- 
tion with Hugh Crimble; though excitably tactless and 
socially negligible, he is, by virtue of his disinterestedness, 
one of ‘‘ The Finer Grain,” ‘‘ The Better Sort”; in fact, 
a Henry James aristocrat. 

The Outcry is a charming comedy; but it did not get 
across the footlights. Two causes co-operate to deprive 
the plays of Henry James of success. In his stories dialogue 
and commentary mutually illuminate each other; but 
actors cannot convey most of the subtle significances which 
Henry James, by his analytical method of describing 
the gestures and the momentary looks of people, so 
exactly conveys in print; and if they could, on the stage 
we should hardly take such things in. Yet, without this 
commentary, his dialogue in part perishes. We notice 
then only its euphuistic elaboration, which, by itself, tends 
to check emotion. The second cause is that his dialogue, 
though intelligible to the eye and inward ear of a reader, is 
acoustically (as G. B. S. pointed out to me) bad dialogue. 
Repeat aloud to someone else the lines quoted above: 
‘**squeamishly consent to take, if it’s at the same the 
smallest he’ll squeamishly consent to offer, etc.,” or such 
a reply as ‘‘ to say seeking asylum’s too much,” and you 
will realise how unlikely such words are to reach an audience 
intact. This, more than the difficulty of the dialogue, 
was responsible for the apathy of the audience. 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OBSERVE in a new biography of Wilkes a surprising 
I reference to his friend Charles Churchill. ‘* He was,” 
says the author, 


a dull fellow at the best, without a spark of humour, having little 
merit save a species of rugged vehemence. 


Probably most who see it will take this judgment at its 
face-value, for Churchill is very little read now. But I 
feel I must lift up my small voice in protest, even though it 
fade away into nothing in a week. 

~ * OK 


The Rev. C. Churchill, in his day the most popular of 
satirists, had several sparks of humour, wrote remarkably 
skilful verse, and in Gotham even produced what Cowper, 
who was fairly fastidious, called “a noble and beautiful ” 
poem. He was not an altogether admirable or pleasant 
person: few satirists are. He did not invariably attack 
things that ought to be attacked : few satirists do. Never- 
theless, though he was malicious, foul-mouthed, debauched, 
and addicted to lucrative hack-work—in short, a thorough 
disgrace to the cloth—he had a sense of humour, and he 
was not always a dull poet. He was good enough to be 
entitled to a place in the notable succession of satirists, 
from Hall and Donne to Marvell and Oldham, from Dryden 
and Pope to Byron, who have exposed the vices of society 
and the weaknesses of their enemies in the rhymed penta- 


meter couplet. 
* * 


Churchill was born in 1731. He was extraordinarily 
prolific. This at least had to be acknowledged by Dr. 
Johnson, who liked neither his morals nor his polities : 
“To be sure he is a tree that cannot produce good fruit : 
he only bears crabs. But, sir, a tree that produces a great 
many crabs is better than a tree which produces only afew.” 
His most celebrated poem was the Rosciad, a metrical 
treatise on contemporary actors, which is more vigorous, 
and I should think more truthful, than any dramatic critic 
would dare to write in an age of libel-actions. It wants a 
good many explanatory footnotes, and its wit can scarcely 
be called delicate ; but it still makes very good reading. 
There are good passages in The Ghost and The Duellist. 
My own favourite, however, is The Prophecy of Famine, a 
fantasia on Scotland and the Scotch which beats in extrava- 
gance anything else which the mid-century peaceful invasion 
of Scots called forth from the subjected English. Here 
the Tory Johnson and the demagogic Churchill were on 
common ground: 

Waft me, some muse, to Tweed’s inspiring stream, 
Where all the little Loves and Graces dream ; 
Where, slowly winding, the dull waters creep, 
And seem themselves to own the powers of sleep ; 
Where on the surface lead, like feathers, swims ; 
There let me bathe my yet unhallowed limbs, 

As once a Syrian bathed in Jordan’s flood, 

Wash off my native stains, correct that blood 
Which mutinies at all of English pride, 

And, deaf to prudence, rolls a patriot tide. 


But his finest efforts in exaggeration come when he describes 
the utter nakedness and hungriness of Scotland : 


Jockey, whose manly, high-boned cheeks to crown, 
With freckles spotted, flamed the golden down, 
With meikle art could on the bag-pipe play, 

E’en from the rising to the setting day ; 

Sawney as long without remorse could bawl 
Home’s madrigals, and ditties from Fingal ; 

Oft at his strains, all natural though rude, 
The Highland lass forgot her want of food, 





And, whilst she scratch’d her lover into rest, 
Sank pleased, though hungry, on her Sawney’s breast. 


Far as the eye could reach, no tree was seen, 

Earth, clad in russet, scorn’d the lively green ; 

The plague of locusts they secure defy, 

For in three hours a grasshopper must die; * 

No living thing, whate’er its food, feasts there, 

But the cameleon, who can feast on air. 

No birds, except as birds of passage, flew ; 

No bee was known to hum, nor dove to coo: 

No streams, as amber smooth, as amber clear, 

Were seen to glide or heard to warble here ; 

Rebellion’s spring, which through the country ran, 

Furnish’d, with bitter draughts, the steady clan ; 

No flowers embalm’d the air, but one white rose, 

Which, on the tenth of June, by instinct blows ; 

By instinct blows at morn, and when the shades 

Of drizzly eve prevail, by instinct fades. 
The white rose is the flower of Jacobitism, which, it is sug- 
gested, is not remembered for 364 days in the year when 
something is to be made out of the House of Windsor. 
The climax of the passage is reached with the line: 

And half-starved spiders prey’d on half-starved flies. 


The imagery of the poet describing national penury and 
leanness could scarcely go farther than that. 
* * * 


Churchill died at thirty-three, principally of drunkenness. 
He wrote his own epitaph, “ Life to the last enjoy’d, here 
Churchill lies,” and painted his own portrait with great 
force in Independence. He was a hearty, honest ruffian ; 
he was loyal to his friends and, after his fashion, loved his 


country. 
* * * 


When Mr. Murray took over Smith, Elder’s business, 
one assumed that the Dictionary of National Biography 
had gone with the rest of the property. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press now informs us that Mrs. George Smith has 
transferred the D.N.B. to it. Ancient and august though 
Mr. Murray’s firm be, one cannot help feeling that a Uni- 
versity Press is the best home for the Dictionary, new 
editions of which, with expensive supplements which 
should be authoritative, will be required as long as English 
history is studied. With this announcement comes the 
statement that the late Mr. G. M. Smith’s name is hence- 
forth to appear upon the title-page. 

* a” * 

This will give a rather melancholy satisfaction to those 
who have been aware of the magnitude of Mr. Smith’s 
work. Mr. Smith, a private publisher, planned and, over a 
long series of years, supervised the execution of the vastest 
enterprise of its kind ever undertaken. The D.N.B., the 
first edition of which ran to 63 volumes, is the greatest 
biographical work in existence: no French and no 
German dictionary of the kind can hold a candle to it. 
Yet for the conception of the scheme, its execution, and 
the assumption of the prodigious financial risk it entailed, 
we are indebted, not to a State Department or a rich cor- 
porate body, but to a mere private publisher who thought 
that the job ought to be done. He did it. They did not 
make him a baronet, or a knight, oraC.B. He had performed 
an immense public service for which a dukedom and com- 
plete reimbursement would not have been excessive reward. 
But the State, through the mouth of its officials, never gave 
him so much as a Thank you. Had he fought a hopeless 
seat three times or given his party leaders less overt if 
more substantial tokens of admiration, he would have 
taken the accolade from his Sovereign; even as it was, he 
might have got something if he or his friends had cared to 
agitate for something. He did not bother, so he was 
ignored. His name will now go down to posterity on the 
title-page of the D.N.B.—after all a cleaner thing than any 
honours list. SoLtomon EAaG Le. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Candid Courtship. 
Days of Probation. By Lovutse Grerarp. 
6s. 
In the Night. By R.Gore.. Barnes. Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 
If necessity is the mother of convention, it is clear that 
conventions have got so battered that their own mother 
wouldn’t know them—for necessity knows no law. The 
balance is notoriously difficult to hold between Nature’s 
imperious needs and the nice requirements of orderly society. 
Hot youth sets out to be a law unto itself, convinced that 
wisdom is justified of her illegitimate children; even 
middle age transcends the Middle Ages, and even orthodoxy 
changes with the Times. Yet a thing is not necessarily 
wrong because our fathers thought it unquestionably right. 
Miss Mears tackles these social problems with an admirable 
freshness. She is in love with the new, but her love for 
it is by no means blind. She recognises that the most 
“modern ” couple may make fools of themselves as easily 
as the most conventional. The “candid courtship” 
she describes is quite as ridiculously conducted as were 
the love affairs of the Victorians; she turns an ironic, 
but indulgent, eye upon the vicissitudes of the pioneer ; 
she shows us folly as ageless and dateless, but really not 
so foolish after all. Herheroine has “all the right ideas ’”— 
that is, all the most recent—and it is thoroughly appropriate 
that the young man who woos her should propose thus: 
“ The fact is, I want to make you a proposal of marriage ; 
and I don’t quite khow how to set about it. What do you 
suggest ?”” and that she should reply: “I should suggest 
that you don’t make quite such a silly donkey of yourself.” 
There is, of course, every bit as much self-consciousness— 
every bit as much convention—about this sort of courtship 
as about the formal advances and the “Oh, sir, this is 
so sudden!” of two generations ago. That “This is so 
sudden ” had in point of fact a great deal of sound philosophy 
in it. All striking and stirring events, even if they have 
been long expected, have the quality of suddenness ; 
laughter is none the less “ sudden glory ” because you have 
been expecting the comedian to make a joke. Moreover, 
the modern way of proposal really is unexpected; Miss 
Mears’ Joan herself has to point out the fact to Stewart, 
though she covers it by: “As my great-grandmother 
probably said.” So cool is Stewart in manner that his 
suggestion is not so much a proposal as a proposition. 
But he isn’t cool really. His negligence is only a manner, 
like another. Not that he poses. He has a quite ruthless 
sincerity; only, in a different environment, the same 
sincerity might fit into a different vocabulary. He 
thinks it obligatory upon him—as I fear his great- 
grandfather would not have done—to accompany his 
suggestion of marriage with a full and free confession as 
to “‘moral character.” And Joan refuses him because 
of what he confesses; at least, we are left not quite sure 
as to whether or no, but for that, she would have accepted 
him, but certainly that is a decisive factor. 

«And Icannot tell you, Mr. Austen, how strongly I feel that there 
has been such incredible harm done already by this wretched, 
forget-and-forgive attitude on the woman’s part. It’s so nice in 
theory, so easy and kind and charitable and all the rest of it; and 
often and often the most ghastly things come of it ; you must know 
what I mean. And if I were to admit laxity in one case, perhaps 
quite harmless, perhaps even excusable—I don’t know the circum- 
stances and don’t want to—I’d be lending my tacit approval to 
all the slackness and beastliness I do so hate and detest. I’d be 


over on the wrong side at once, and there are so many on the wrong 
side, and so few on the right!” 


By Mapce Mears. Lane. 6s. 
Mills and Boon. 


This speech strikes me as extraordinarily true to life. There 
is a pathos about it, a sort of youthful pathetic dignity 
and stiltedness, and yet the earnestness and idealism are 





so audibly there. It is so hard for the young (and in this 
sense we are all always young) to be earnest and idealistic 
without being priggish. The fear of priggishness is the 
beginning of worldly wisdom—but, then, isn’t it also the 
beginning, in many cases, of Christian tolerance? Miss 
Mears wisely attempts no solution of these moral puzzles. 
“Moral? Why, bless you, I have none to draw, sir!” 
might be written at the end of her story, as at the end of 
most lives; for moralists, as a rule, draw morals only 
in the same sense as that in which dentists draw teeth— 
by doing violence to the facts. Not that one would depre- 
cate moralising. It is doubtless one of the kinds of violence 
through which the Kingdom of Heaven is taken by storm. 

The candid courters, just like their less candid pre- 
decessors, get thrown together in compromising situations ; 
owing to the breakdown of a motor-car (it used to be a 
post-chaise) they spend the night in each other’s company 
without a chaperone. And, of course, one knows from 
the beginning that they will end by marrying. There is 
a subsidiary plot, in which Joan’s brother, a conscientious 
and promising young doctor, risks his career by an entangle- 
ment with a woman of what are often called “ doubtful 
morals ” (though really, if you ignore the dubiety which, 
according to philosophers, attaches to the conception of 
morality itself, there is nothing at all doubtful about them). 
I do not think Miss Mears succeeds in making this poor 
lady as attractive as she (Miss Mears) intends her (the 
character in the book—it is quite impossible to write the 
English language!) to be. But, on the whole, the book 
succeeds in doing what it sets out to do. It is thoroughly 
interesting, and interesting in a novel and individual way 
throughout. It has humour and charm. It is simple, 
fresh, sincere. It is a good book. 

Days of Probation is about probationers—probationers 
in a hospital, It is not remarkable as a work of art, but 
it is extremely interesting as a sociological document. 
It gives an obviously first-hand picture of hospital life, 
not from the point of view of the patients, but from the 
point of view of the attendants on the patients. When 
I say that the picture is obviously first-hand, I am not 
passing any judgment (I am not competent to pass any 
judgment) on its fairness. It shows familiarity with the 
structure, the hierarchy, the routine of hospital. But 
one would be sorry indeed to think that all probationers 
had such a wretched time, were so much exposed to bullying, 
and so completely denied the amenities of life as those 
depicted in this novel. Hospitals, of course, vary. And 
the profession of nursing is, at best, a bitterly hard one—in 
which only those with a real “ vocation ” or a strong sense 
of abstract duty can successfully persevere. 

** It’s almost impossible not to be down-trodden when you are 
overworked and underfed,’ Fairley commented. ‘* Such a com- 
bination doesn’t leave the average mortal with very much will or 
spirit. Yet, if you get off the mill for a few hours, you always 
go back wondering why you're such a fool as to stand the almost 


constant bullying.” 
** It’s all a question of supply and demand,” Joyce said. ‘* There 


are always crowds of women anxious to get into any hospital of 


standing. It’s the quantity of us that accounts for the rough time 
we have. You can’t blame the hospitals if they pay and feed a 


cheap thing cheaply. . . 
The women in Days of Probation are by no means 
‘ grousers.” Other conversations give a more hopeful 
view. I wish we could have been spared the recalcitrant 
ragamuffin whose wild nature is won by the kindness of 
a nurse. These boys in books all talk alike, as no boy 
ever did, or ever will, talk. 

“. . . when they thought as ’ow I were agoin’ ter ‘op orf the twig, 


she used ter come an’ sit by me when ’er work was done, an’ sing 
ter me, soft-like, she did, ’cos I said it sort o’ made me feel better. . . . 


Oh dear, oh dear! 
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Rarely have I read so artfully elaborate a detective 
story as In the Night. It meets all the requirements— 
supplies constant clues for one’s own ingenuity, and constant 
surprises to confound one’s expectations. It is completely 
absorbing, and most heartily to be recommended. 

GERALD GOULD. 


AN AUTHOR’S COMMENTS 


Books and Persons. By Arnoip Bennetr. Chatto and 
Windus, 5s. net. 


Books and Persons is described on the title-page as being 
“comments on a past epoch, 1908-1911.” It has been 
reviewed as a book of literary criticism, and this is not the 
way to be fair to it. The comments were contributed to 
The New Age over the signature “ Jacob Tonson.”” They 
include a good deal of literary criticism and a’great many 
more shrewd remarks about booksellers, libraries, literary 
agents, popular reputations, hypocrisies, taboos, profits, 
social prejudices, the tastes of the novel-reading public, 
literary cliques, censorships, academies, and the foolish 
utterances of prominent people. They are the comments 
of an unusually prompt, firm-textured mind. They are 
also exceptionally straightforward and terse, and when 
they take the form of ridicule they are most amusing. 
For instance, sometime about July, 09, the Rev. Dr. W. F. 
Barry wrote apparently an article belabouring novelists, 
in which he said : “ I never leave my house in any direction 
but I am forced to see, and solicited to buy, works flamingly 
advertised of which the gospel is adultery and the apocalypse 
the right of suicide.” Mr. Bennett goes on : “ One naturally 
asks oneself: ‘What is the geographical situation of this 
house of Dr. Barry’s, hemmed in by flaming and immoral 
advertisements and solicited by sellers of naughtiness ? ’ 
Dr. Barry probably expects to be taken seriously. But 
he will never be taken seriously until he descends from 
purple generalities to the particular naming of names. 
If he has the courage of his opinions, if he genuinely is 
concerned for the future of this unfortunate island, he might 
name a dozen or so of the ‘ myriad volumes which deride 
self-control, scoff at the God-like in man, and by most 
potent illustration declare that death ends all... .’ At 
least he might state where one is solicited to buy these 
shockers. I would go thither at once, just to see. In 
the course of his article Dr. Barry lets slip a phrase about 
‘ half-empty churches.’ Of course these half-empty churches 
must be laid on the back of somebody, and the novelist’s 
back is always convenient. Hence, no doubt, the article. 
Dr. Barry seeks for information. He asks: ‘ Will Christian 
fathers and mothers go on tolerating, . .?’ ete., ete. I 
can oblige him. The answer is: ‘Yes. They will.’ ” 

That passage shows the late “ Jacob Tonson” in his 
combative mood. It is a salutary reproof. People who 
indulge in vague moral diatribes without daring to 
particularise are public nuisances, and deserve to be 
punctured. “ Jacob Tonson” fought in these comments 
for the liberty of the artist in two ways: by exposing 
squeamishness and inflated moral indignation, and by 
showing up the kind of salacious, nonsensical sensuality 
which the public not only tolerated, but enjoyed. His 
defence of “ Ugliness in Fiction” and his remarks upon 
Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s novels are the kind of newspaper 
criticisms which really help to make the general reader 
Saner and more decent-minded. But if “ Jacob Tonson ” 
showed himself a champion of the freedom of the artist 
in this respect, he was also constantly fighting his battle 
in another. His comments upon the business side of 
the literary life, upon the control exercised by libraries, 
booksellers, academies, and newspapers over the market, 





and therefore ultimately over authors and their work, 
all tended to clear a path for good literature. No author 
has a more thorough understanding of the book-market 
and the mind of the general public than Mr. Bennett, 
and from these pages a great deal of information can be 
gathered which will explain the successes and failures of 
various authors. One sees more clearly after reading 
them what is wrong. How it is to be best put right is another 
matter, but it is everything to begin at any rate by under- 
standing. 

With regard to the literary criticism, this is invariably 
of the hit-or-miss, perfunctory order. Often it is extremely 
good, and flies straight to the mark ; sometimes it is pre- 
judiced, and, both in praise and blame, out of proportion. 
Mr. Bennett admits he is not a critic. Indeed, he does not 
disguise his contempt for critics, which is perhaps a more 
emphatic way of admitting the same thing; for no man 
who had a vocation for criticism ever despised that noble, 
rare, and difficult art, demanding perhaps a more 
simultaneous exercise of the imagination, reason, sensi- 
bilities, memory, and moral sense than most forms of 
creation. At least a creative artist needs only detachment 
in one or two directions to do his work properly. He may 
have the most violent unconscious prejudices in others, 
and be none the worse—even the better; in his own 
province, his dignity and integrity may yet remain 
unimpeachable. Not so the critic, who must be able to 
understand a hundred kinds of detachment and enthusiasm. 
The creative artist can be ignorant of what other writers 
have done, or indeed of what can be done, and be none 
the worse. Not so the critic, whose function it is not only 
to understand but to see different achievements in proportion. 
Mr. Bennett is a creative artist. He asserts, on page 56, 
that “he never pretends to look at things from any other 
standpoint”; which reads like a warning to us against 
his own limitations until page 229 is reached, where he 
states that “ the least critical word of the most prejudiced 
and ignorant creative artist is more valuable than whole 
volumes writ by dilettanti of measureless refinement and 
erudition.” Now, this is certainly not true. Dickens 
was a creative artist if there ever was one; but Dickens 
as a critic . . .! He thought Smollett a greater author 
than Sterne. Well, a critic can understand why Dickens 
should have thought so, but he was certainly wrong for all 
that. Mr. Bennett is a creative artist ; but in this book he 
says that the poems of Meredith are certainly superior to 
those of Thomas Hardy; that Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh 
cannot write or criticise, and had better have burnt his 
books, and he implies that Mr. Wells’s novels are (or were) 
scandalously underrated, and that Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
produced a wonderful work when he wrote The Golden 
Age. These statements are highly dubious. No, as is 
the case with nearly all creative artists, bias is very strong 
in Mr. Bennett. This does not make his comments value- 
less even when he is wrong, but it prevents him from saying 
about certain authors the central, important thing, just 
as the complete absence of creative imagination in the 
kind of cultured critic he so mistrusts may make the latter 
stupid about some books, though his references to standards 
derived from the classics may throw light on other defects 
and qualities in them. 

The good critic is, and must be, in a sense a dilettante, 
He is a man, not necessarily without creative imagina- 
tion, but one in whom the sap of imagination rises naturally 
into so many branches that there is not sufficient to make 
any one branch blossom. His is a parasitic imagination. 
He sleeps only on the doormats of the rooms in the palace 
of art; and Nature, though She has denied him the tenancy 
of any one chamber, has given him instead a bunch of 
keys which will open many doors. He can go in, therefore, 
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and look at the view from windows of rooms which the 
creative never visit. The tenant in question, whose 
room he visits, no doubt knows more about the view from 
his own window ; but one of the chief interests of criticism 
is to give the reader an idea of how it abuts on the view 
from the room some doors off, and this the creative artist 
cannot always describe. 

Now, Mr. Bennett is one of the most straightforward 
and unselfconscious writers living. If he were not, he could 
not do his work so well, if he could do it at all. But the 
consequence of this (for him) most happy endowment is 
that when he comes across a writer who writes in a fantastic, 
complicated, allusive way, he cannot believe he is up to 
anything of importance and must be an ostentatious ass. 
Mr. Wells has his complete sympathy because he is “ alive, 
alive O”; certainly a supreme quality in a novel-writer. 
But Mr. Bennett’s comments leave an impression that 
Mr. Wells’s novels appeal to him also for the very reason that 
they shock the traditionists by their combativeness, shape- 
lessness, and carelessness. He has the natural horror of 
the contemporary creative writer at seeing standards 
derived from past literature applied to work which, if original, 
must be different. But, for all that, this century, like its 
predecessors, has to fall into line with the others; and 
the scholarly critic who knows that often the very qualities 
which once made a book most interesting to contemporaries 
have proved precisely those which made it seem dead 
to their descendants, may have a word to say upon such 
books. 


AT THE WAR 


L. of C. (Lines of Communication). By Caprain James FE. 
AGATE. Constable. 6s. net. 

A Regimental Surgeon in War and Prison. 
Dosey. Murray. 5s. net. 

With Botha and Smuts in Africa. By W. Wuirratt, late 
Lieutenant-Commander, R.N., Armoured Car Division. 


By R. V. 


_ Cassell. 6s. net. 
Italy at War. By Hersert Vivian. Dent. 6s. net. 
The Latin at War. By Witt Irwin. Constable. 6s. net. 


The standard of war books is certainly rising rapidly. 
The first three out of this clutch of five well repay reading 
through, and two of them are really remarkable books. 
L. of C. consists of letters of which a considerable number 
have already appeared in the Manchester Guardian. The 
author is a temporary officer in the Army Service Corps, 
and the least interesting part of his work is certainly not 
that in which he deals in detail with his new occupation. 
But the distinction of the book arises from the fact that it 
comes perilously near falling under that much-abused 
term “literature.” For it has a long line of literary fore- 
fathers dating right back to Montaigne. In other words, its 
interest and value come from what Captain Agate has to 
say and from the way in which he says it, rather than from 
the fact that he is “ at the war.’ He possesses three of the 
necessary characteristics of the classical essayist, a lively mind, 
a lively style, and an intense interest in his own thoughts and 
feelings. As for Captain Agate’s “literary” equipment, 
much may be learnt from the fact that he confesses to 
including among the twelve books to be taken with him to 
the front Flaubert’s L’Education Sentimentale. His 
chief weakness seems to be that he sees that a fact like this 
may lay him open to the charge of being a superior person, 
and he rather forces the note which will prove to all the 
world that he isn’t. 

Captain Dolbey has also written a remarkable book, but 
of another kind. He went through all the heavy fighting, 
whether in retreat or advance, in the early months of the 





war, was captured by the Germans, and had the experience 
of enduring imprisonment in four German prisoners of war 
camps. He has written the best description of the actugl 
fighting under modern conditions which we have yet come 
across. Captain Dolbey has the very rare gift of being able 
to see and remember just those details in a complicated 
scene which really matter, and of combining them in a 
simple and vivid narrative. His regiment, the K.O.S.B., 
was the leading regiment of the leading brigade on the day 
following the passage of the Marne, and was therefore just 
behind the cavalry in the pursuit of the retreating Germans. 
His description of the scene along the road as they pressed 
upon the German army, whose flight became more and more 
rapid and disorganised, is a very remarkable piece of 
writing. His account of his experiences in Germany, and of 
the abominable treatment of British prisoners in the early 
days of the war, is also of great interest. 

Lieutenant-Commander Whittall has also written a 
most interesting account of actual fighting. Though it 
never quite reaches the level of Captain Dolbey, it has great 
merits. It gives an eye-witness’s plain narrative of Botha’s 
astonishing campaign in South-West Africa, which resulted 
in the capture of a quarter of a million square miles of 
territory at the cost of 140 lives, and which cleared 
half the country of the Germans in sixteen days. This, 
as the book shows, was accomplished under conditions of 
great difficulty by a combination of sound strategy and 
extreme daring on the part of the General with amazing 
endurance on the part of his troops. The portion of his 
book in which Lieutenant-Commander Whittall deals with 
his experiences during the campaign in East Africa is 
hardly less interesting. If any stay-at-home civilian wishes 
to learn something of the kind of physical suffering 
which the modern combatant is called upon to endure, and 
does endure with a more than human cheerfulness, we 
recommend him to read the story of the Armoured Car 
Division during the rains in East Africa. 

The standard of the other two books is distinctly lower. 
Mr. Irwin is an American and gives a non-combatant’s 
picture of fighting in Italy and at Verdun. He traverses 
ground which has now been often covered. Mr. Vivian is 
also a non-combatant, but, unlike Mr. Irwin, he does not 
appear to have paid even a flying visit to the trenches. 
His book is a pleasant, rambling description of life in Italy 
in war-time. It is the kind of book of which one might 
lazily and contentedly turn the pages on a hot summer day 
on the beach at the sea-side, (if that is possible for anyone 
nowadays). Mr. Vivian’s capacity for believing things 
against the Germans and Austrians is remarkable. We 
learn, on the authority of M. Paul Lanoir, that Bismarck’s 
private secretary paid Bismarck’s wife a regular wage to 
steal for him Bismarck’s daily reports to the Emperor 
William. 


TRADE AND STATE 


The Beginnings of English Overseas Enterprise. By Sir 
Cuar.es Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Oxford. 6s. 6d. 
net. 


It looks as though Sir Charles Lucas had found almost all 
aspects of our Colonial history exhausted when he chose 
for a subject the three trading companies of which his book 
treats. For his attempt to regard them as ‘‘ A Prelude to 
Empire” is not altogether convincing. Certainly any 
history of the Empire, which has been built up by 
trade, must begin by a reference to these, our earliest 
commercial enterprises; but the joint-stock companies 
which succeeded them, the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
the East India Company, stand in a much closer relation to 
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Imperial development. They dealt with undeveloped 
countries in which it was possible and natural for the flag 
to follow trade; but the three subjects of this study dealt 
almost exclusively with developed countries. Indeed, in one 
case, that of the Merchants of the Staple, the function of the 
Company derived plainly from the fact that England was 
herself undeveloped and had to export raw material to more 
highly organised centres, where greater facilities for manu- 
facture existed. The real topical interest of Sir Charles 
Lucas’s book lies not so much in its Imperial context as in 
the fact that it examines at length some interesting examples 
of State interference in commercial matters. 

The ideal intention of all such interference is to secure 
that a particular trade shall not act in a selfish manner, 
but so as to further the interests of the whole community. 
The State is interfering to-day only for this purpose; it 
does not want to interfere, it acts too often half-heartedly, 
and it makes every effort to induce the industries which it 
controls to organise and govern themselves. But in the 
Middle Ages the initiative came from the other side. The 
trade was always attempting to secure from the State privi- 
leges which would render its organisation easier and more 
effective. It was continually pointing out the advantages 
which resulted from the granting of these privileges, and on 
more than one occasion it offered gifts or loans in order to 
press home its point. The State finds to-day that the 
trade, even when it is not opposed to control, has no mind 
to govern itself and throws the burden of regulation more 
and more upon the Departments. The control, therefore, 
which exists to-day differs essentially from the control 
which the early English kings exercised. 

A realisation of this fact helps us to understand the 
equanimity with which the wool trade, for example, seems 
to have borne the most bewildering changes in the manner 
in which it was regulated. The centre of the control lay in 
the location of the staple or authorised market in which 
dealings were authorised. From 1314 for some years this 
was fixed at St. Omer, thence removing to Bruges. In 1326 
a number of places within the realm were appointed to be 
staple towns. In 1328 Edward III. abolished all staples ; 
but in 1358 a number of towns within the realm were again 
appointed. In 1363 the staple was moved to Calais, where 
eventually, after more vicissitudes, it continued until the 


‘town was lost by the English. When we remember the 


outery recently caused by a wholly necessary, more or less 
reasonably conducted, and quite temporary control of the 
wool trade, we might be amazed that the complaints of the 
Merchants of the Staple have not echoed more forcibly 
down to our own day. But it must be remembered that 
control implied privileges and, more important still, was not 
aimed at profit. 

The Merchant Adventurers of England dealt wholly with 
manufactured goods and had therefore a different economic 
outlook. They provoke comparison most obviously with the 
various efforts of to-day to capture German trade, and par- 
ticularly with the Trade Corporation which recently sailed on 
very stormy seas in the House of Commons. But they did not 
come to the State for financial help. Charles I. asked them 
for a loan, which they refused ; but they lent £30,000 to the 
Parliament at 8 per cent. interest. 

Sir Charles Lucas’s study, though clear and full so far as 
it goes, suffers from one weakness common in historians. 
He does not sufficiently explain what he narrates; nor 
does he make any Very determined attempt to understand 
the intentions which underlay the statutes of ancient 
legislators. Thus, it would have been useful if he could 
have elucidated a little the various embargoes put upon the 
export of wool. The object to be gained by prohibiting 
export is clear enough ; but it is a serious gap in the ex- 
position when Sir Charles records without comment that in 
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several statutes of the fourteenth century export was 
forbidden to denizens (once under penalty of death) while it 
was still permitted to aliens. Some sort of conjecture may 
be arrived at after a little thought, but the omission of any 
suggestion here leaves a suspicion, quite possibly unjust, 
that the author has not troubled to think the matter out. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Russia as I Know It. By Harry pe Winpt. Chapman and Hall. 
Through Russia in War Time. By C. Fittincuam CoxweE.u. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

These two books pleasantly recall the dear dead days before the 
war, when publishers toyed with travel impressions, and we all held 
our breath from excitement when reading such things as Through 
Andorra in a Canoe or Barging to Barcelona. Mr. de Windt’s book is 
the more reminiscent as it includes fragments of his earlier works on 
Russia. It is frankly gossipy, and is full of amusing anecdotes. A 
very interesting chapter describes some of the innumerable crank 
sects which are to be found in the Republican Empire. The Napoleon- 
ists, who live only in Eastern Siberia, exclusively worship (or wor- 
shipped) the Emperor, regarding him as the Messiah, shortly to come 
again. When he reappeared he would overthrow the Romanovs and 
conquer the whole world. Mr. Coxwell is an American tourist, who 
** did” Russia with a Baedeker in 1915. He is accurate, but entirely 
unoriginal, repeating guide-book facts and comments in very charming 
language, but throwing no new light on his subject. 


THE CITY 


CERTAIN number of Government and Municipal 
Loans of enemy States are held by British in- 
vestors and are quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange. About a year ago business in some of the 
German and Prussian Loans was fairly considerable, and 
it is believed that many purchases were made on German- 
American account, and that the Bonds were afterwards 
smuggled into Germany and sold at a profit, the London 
quotation being appreciably below that in Germany. All 
this has now, however, ceased, and the following table of 
quotations shows how heavily investors who hold these 
stocks have suffered : 


Price Price Present 

1913. Nov. 1915. Price. 
City of Budapest 4% .. - 853 «ww 4 454 

re a 1914 : a ay ae .. 55 

City of Constantinople 5% .. - 953 . -- 6728 
Austrian Treasury 44% Notes -_— 60 52h 
Bulgarian Gold 1909 Loan 4}°;, . 834 67} 484 
Hungarian 44% Loan 1914 .. _— -- 51% 463 
Turkish Loan 1909 4% -. 723 .. 8 o 
German Imperial 3% .. oe -. 75 -. 5&4 47} 
Prussian Consols 34%.. a -- 848 = 3.«.  s 59F 524 


The City of Constantinople 5% Loan was not dealt in 
for a very long time, so that it is impossible to state a price 
for 1915, but recently there have been some transactions 
at between 67 and 68. Many people hold the view that 
Municipal Loans are, on the whole, safer than Government 
Loans, for the life of a city and the use of its public utility 
undertakings must go on, however disturbed the political 
state of affairs may be, and revenue is thereby provided 
(this reflection should be in the minds of holders of the 
City of Kieff 5 per cent. Loans which were placed in London 
shortly before the war, who will have noted with interest 
that Kieff is designated as the capital of the Ukraine). 
It is difficult ‘to hazard an opinion as to how holders of 
the above Loans will fare—that is, assuming that none of 
them have, in a fit of patriotic fervour, imitated the example 
of Lord Charles Beresford in smashing an enemy plate, by 
tearing up their Bonds and thereby incidentally conferring a 
decided advantage upon the enemy debtor. 
* * * 


There is one Loan which is interesting in that, while 
nominally an enemy security, it is actually a British invest- 
ment—viz., the Imperial Ottoman Government 3}% Loan 
of 1894 is secured upon the tribute paid nominally by the 
Egyptian Government to the Sultan of Turkey. Part of 


— 


the tribute, however, was allocated by Turkey to the service 
of the above-mentioned Loan, which is held almost wholly 
by British investors, and the Egyptian Government under- 
took to pay to the Bank of England the annual sum of 
£329,249 6s. 1d. out of the tribute already mentioned until 
the whole of the Loan has been redeemed, which will be in 
1955. The Bonds are repaid at par by 61 annual drawings 
which commenced in 1895, and the purchaser at to-day’s 
price of about £71 15s. per £100 Bond. receives a safe 5 per 
cent. on his capital outlay plus a chance—and a rapidly 
increasing one each year—of having his Bond drawn for 
repayment at par at any time, which means a profit of 
about £29 on an expenditure of £71 15s., the odd 15s. repre- 
senting accrued interest. There is a similar 4 per cent. Loan 
quoted at about 81, but that does not show so large a profit 
on repayment. These Loans do not receive the attention 
they deserve, probably on account of their appearing to be 
Turkish Loans, whereas they are really obligations of the 
Egyptian Government. Up to a day or two ago, the only 
denomination in which they could be obtained was £1,000, 
the smaller denominations being jealously guarded by 
holders ; but now I hear that some £100 Bonds are procurable. 
* * * 


My note last week regarding the difficulties that are 
placed in the way of holders of registered War Loan receiving 
prompt payment in the event of sales has evoked the 
following letter from a member of the Stock Exchange : 

Your note on the delay in completing a transfer by deed of War 
Loan states the position quite accurately. The explanation is that 
the Bank of England has not adopted the provisions of the Forged 
Transfer Act and requires the time mentioned to verify the intention 
of the signatories. Representations have been made by the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange to the Bank on the subject without 
effect. It is further stated, and credibly so, that the present staff 
of the Bank is overworked and unable to cope with the number of 
transfers promptly. Owing partly to war conditions and partly to 
the peculiar characteristics of Government offices, the staff is pro- 
bably not as efficient as it should be. 

* * * 


The feature of markets during the week has been the 
rise in Brazilian Loans on the resumption of cash payments 
on its various loans by the Brazil Government. Any doubts 
on this score were dispelled by the official advertisements 
by Messrs. N. and M. Rothschild and Co. to the effect that 
coupons due the Ist proximo will be duly paid in cash, 
The Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company has just 
issued its report for the year 1916, which shows continued 
progress and makes it clear that the only reason for the 
stoppage of dividends on the Common Stock is the low 
rate of exchange. Since the close of the year this has 
shown marked improvement which should benefit the 
Company considerably. It is the fashion in some circles to 
run down this Company and to state that its accounts are 
so involved that it is impossible to get a clear idea of the 
position. The fact remains, however, that the Company is 
under most active management and owns a number of 
very fine public utility undertakings in a country that is 
fast going ahead, and experience shows that there are few 
more profitable concerns than electric light, power, tramway, 
and telephone undertakings in rapidly advancing countries. 
The advice given to holders in these notes some time ago 
when the Common Shares fell to about 41, to stick to their 
holdings, has been justified, and at the time of writing the 
shares are quoted at 514. They should still be a good lock-up 
purchase for capital appreciation. 

* * * 

There have been some startling fluctuations in the foreign 
exchanges. The Russian exchange has touched its worst 
record hitherto—viz., 222} roubles to the £10, as compared 
with 94} before the war; whilst the Swiss exchange has 
dropped sharply from frs. 28.50 to frs. 22.20 to the &, it 
having on one day actually dipped below 22. The ex- 
planation is probably the increasing difficulties that are 
experienced by Switzerland in importing goods and materials. 
Japan has been importing gold from the United States, 
and is lending five millions sterling to the French Govern- 
ment in the shape of three-year Bonds carrying interest at 
6 per cent. per annum, and repayable in Japanese currency. 

Emit Davies. 
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EPLACEMENT, in the kitchen of 
R to-day, of the old-fashioned coal 

range by the up-to-date Gas Cooker 
is admittedly a question for the housewife 
and the cook. The former is alive to the 
advantage of a fuel that is as economical 
as it is efficient—the latter to the comfort, 
convenience, and (above all) clean/iness 
of Gas—an ever-ready source of heat 
which can be regulated to a nicety, 
requires no watching, and creates neither 
dirt nor labour. 


But the master of the house, the house- 
hold, the community at large—one and 
all are interested in the substitution of 
gaseous for solid fuel. The installation 
of a Gas Cooker is a big step in the right 
direction—it does not go far enough. 


The Gas Water-Heater supplements 
the Gas Cooker in one important respect 
—the provision of an ample supply of hot 
water for the bath, lavatory basin, sink, 
and all domestic purposes, at any moment, 
day or night, independently of the servants 
and without the least trouble to anyone. 


The Gas Incinerator supplements it in 
another—and completes a three-fold in- 
stallation which connotes the last word in 
domestic economy, efficiency, and hygiene. 
The Incinerator effectually disposes of 
refuse, that prolific breeding-ground of 
flies—a hotbed of disease which these 
infection-carriers distribute far and wide. 
Inexpensive to instal and economical in 
working, it reduces kitchen and garden 
refuse, wet or dry, to a harmless ash 
which may then safely be deposited in 
the dustbin to await removal. 


Cooker, Water-heater, and Incinerator 
all consume just so much fuel as is 
necessary and no more—provided only 
that the gas is turned off so soon as 
cooking, water-heating, or “cremation” 
is accomplished. 


Any information on the domestic uses of Gas 
will be freely furnished by the Secretary of 
the British Commercial Gas Association, 47 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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BONDS. 


the Post Office, the Post Office will do it for you. 


INVESTMENT. 
54 EXCHEQUER 





ENS OF THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE in the 


British Isles desire an investment where their mone 
absolutely secure and which will ultimately be paid back to 
them pound for pound in cash, while they get a dividend of 
5 % per annum. Such an opportunity is presented to them in 


5% EXCHEQUER BONDS. 


The Government guarantees to repay, pound for pound, in 1919 or 1922, as the investor 
prefers, any amount invested in 5°/, Exchequer Bonds, and further will pay interest every six 
months at the rate of 5°/, per annum on the amount invested. Could any investment be more 
secure, or worthy of respect ? Should you, at any time, desire to realise the Bonds, a banker, 
or any member of the Stock Exchange, will arrange the matter for you, or if you buy it through 


is 








TO HOLDERS OF FOREIGN 
SECURITIES. 


AVE you examined your List of 

Foreign Securities to see whether you 
can help your country by selling some 
of them and thus be able to invest in 
5% Exchequer Bonds? 





















DEATH DUTIES. 


AVE you invested sufficient money in 

5 % Exchequer Bonds to enable your 
Executors to pay all the Death Duties in this 
security ? If you hold 5 % Exchequer Bonds 
there will be no need for them to sell out 
stocks at a loss because 5% Exchequer 
Bonds are accepted as the equivalent for 
cash in payment of Death Duties. 











EXCHEQUER BONDS ARE ALSO ACCEPTED AS THE EQUIVALENT OF 
CASH IN PAYMENT OF EXCESS PROFITS TAX OR MUNITIONS LEVY. 


















If you have £5 to £50 to invest. 


OU can geta Bond for £5 or for £20 

or for £50 from any Money Order 
Post Office, or from a Banker, or your 
Local War Savings Committee will see that 
you get what you want. 














If you have £100 or over to invest. 
ET a prospectus from any Stockbroker 
or Banker or senda cheque direct to the 

Bank of England. You can get either Bearer 
Bonds or Registered Bonds as your prefer. 
Interest on Registered Bonds is paid without 
deduction for Income Tax. 












THEREFORE BUY 


5% EXCHEQUER BONDS 


The Safest Investment in the World. 
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